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By its mild, soothing, antiseptic, cleansing, and healing properties, Dr. Sage’s Remedy 
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“creams"’ and strong caustic solutions with which the public have long been humbugged, 
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is cured with a few applications. Catarrhal Headache is relieved and cured as if by 
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SAFETY 
That only honest and reliable medicines 
should be placed upon the market. It can- 
not, therefore, be stated too emphatically 
nor repeated too often, that all who are in 


need of a genuine Blood- purifier should 
be sure and ask for 


Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla. Your life, or that of some one 
near and dear to you, may depend on the 
use of this well-approved remedy in prefer- 
ence to any other preparation of similar 
name. It is compounded of Honduras sar- 
saparilla (the variety most rich in curative 
properties), stillingia, mandrake, yellow 
dock, and the iodides. The process of man- 
ufacture is original, skilful, scrupulously 
clean, and such as to secure the very best 
nedicinal qualities of each ingredient. This 
medicine is not boiled nor heated, and is, 
therefore, not a decoction; but it is a com- 
pound extract, obtained by a method ex- 
clusively our own, of the best and most 
powerful alteratives, tonics, and diuretics 
known to pharmacy. For the last forty 
years, Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla 


has been the standard blood-purifier of the 
world—no other approaching it in popular 
confidence or universal demand. Its form- 
ula is approved by the leading physicians 
and druggists. Being pure and highly con- 
centrated, it is the most economical of any 
possible blood medicine. Every purchaser 
of Sarsaparilla should insist upon having 
this preparation and see that each bottle 
bears the well-known name of 


J.C. Ayer & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


In every quarter of the globe Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla is proved to be the best remedy for 


all diseases of the blood. Lowell druggists 
unite in testifying to the superior excellence 
in the city of its manufacture. * 
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Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
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Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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(Written for the JoURNAL.] 
THE MAN FOR THE HOUR, 


BY A. B, ROBINSON, DORE SCHOOL, CHICAGO. 


Tradition says that when of old 
Great Cadmus needed men, 
He sowed upon the new-turned mould 
The dragon’s teeth, and then 
Uprose a host with arms bedight, 
Prepared to strive in instant fight. 


All day the doubtful contest 
With spear and bow and shield ; 
And when war had his thirst assuaged, 
There stood upon the field 
A chosen few, who built the walls 
Of Thebes, and graced her civic halls. 


And still, if unto earth there come 
A call for earnest men, 

There is no need of tramp or drum 
To rouse them up, for then 

The cold clods quickly stir with life, 

And men are born for instant strife. 


For, as the ages come and go, 
The leaders of the van 

Are proof that this is ever so— 
The hour begets the man; 

He’s Nature’s heir, and he alone 
Has right and title to her throne. 


Not wealth, nor yet a long descent 
Through many a famous line, 

Can give this power to mankind lent 
From Nature’s hand diyine, 

For with the call there comes the might 

Of those who teach, or preach, or fight. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


M. Auretivus ANToNIUs: Man is for action, not for 
idleness or pleasure. 


A. N. Ravs, Delaware: A superintendent should be 
required to possess special qualifications and experience 
in teaching. 

Frank W. Buiackmar, Pu.D., Kansas: All great 
universities of ancient and modern times have received 
government support. 


Seo. J. W. Dickinson, Massachusetts: No one is 
fully qualified to select a textbook until he has himself 
used it in the classes. 

Surr. James S. Hoox, Georgia: No school system 
could be effective and popular which should exclude the 
sensitive poor from its benefits. 


Supt. Ina G. Horrt, California : Only the very best 
men should be chosen as county superintendents, progress- 
ive, earnest, and practical educators. 


Surr. Soromon Patmer, Alabama: Every country 
worthy the name on the globe has organized and is now 
maintaining schools at public expense for the education 
of the young. 

Principat Joun §. Crompre, Minneapolis, Minn. : 
To take boys and girls coming from schools widely differ- 
ent in their work and showing almost every kind of train- 
ing, and blend them into a homogeneous school whose 
characteristic is good scholarship, is a difficult problem. 

Acent Georae H. Martin, Massachusetts: Nine 
tenths of all the idleness which one sees in schools is of 
children who have a reading-book open before them. 
There is no more alluring temptation to disorder than the 


practice of assigning reading lessons to young children to 
be studied at their desks. 


Supr. W. B. Powerit, Washington, D. C.: Perhaps 
no one system of health exercises now prominent is either 
practicable in the public schools or desirable for the 
American citizen. Not great strength and abnormal de- 
velopment, but good health, elasticity, symmetrical devel- 
opment are desirable. Some exercises from the German 
system, some from the Swedish, some from the many 
American systems may be united as an experiment, as 
experience may dictate. 


AN EDUCATIONAL LESSON. 


BY SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY. 


I have sometimes thought that the best works on educa- 
tion are the autobiographies of those men and women who 
have the happy faculty of making their inner lives per- 
fectly transparent to others. There is also an indescrib- 
able charm in studying a character in which every phase 
is depicted in a full, bold outline. The insight thus ob- 
tained of the working of the mind, its powers of descrimi- 
nation and assimilation, furnishes subject matter for pro- 
found meditation, which, if viewed under the proper 
perspective, is of incalculable benefit to any one who 
aspires to teach and to stimulate others to undertake great 
enterprises. 

In “The Banquet of Plato,” Socrates, in addressing Ag- 
athon, expresses in a delicate manner the thought when he 
replies: “It would be well, Agathon, if wisdom were of such 
a nature, as that when we touched each other, it would over- 
flow of its own accord, from him who possesses much to 
him who possesses little ; like the water in the two cha- 
lices, which will flow through a flock of wool from the 
fuller into the emptier, until both are equal. If wisdom 
had this property I should esteem myself most fortunate 
in reclining near you. I should thus soon be filled, I 
think, with the most beautiful and various wisdom. Mine, 
indeed, is something obscure, and doubtful, and dreamlike; 
but yours is radiant, and has been crowned with ample 
reward.” 

It is the passage of the human mind from the dim and 
obscure to the clear and the radiant, that interests one the 
most. 

John Stuart Mill, in his autobiography, has made a 
singularly clear statement of his own mental and emo- 
tional unfoldment. In reading it, one feels that he 
has the author’s whole life from early childhood spread 
out before him. Nothing is kept back which would cast 
a different coloring on his career. 

But perhaps the most useful lesson to the student of 
educational methods, is the hard and determined manner 
in which John Stuart Mill was put to studying, as in strong 
contrast with the methods now largely in vogue in many 
schools of this country. 

If we are to credit Mr. Mill, he was rather slow to learn, 
and his memory was not very tenacious. But his father 
put him to hard and prolonged mental drudgery, and by 
sheer force of will power kept him at it, meantime talking 
with him over his studies, so that the child reflected the 
thoughts and feelings of his father in the most lively 
manner. 

The minuteness with which all these things are re- 
corded, leaves the impression upon one’s mind that nearly 
all teaching along the lines of least resistance, or in the 
direction of what children themselves like, creates false 
impressions and defective scholarship. If the fact is ac- 
cepted that scholarship is attainable upon one condition, 
that of hard and protracted study, then a great advance 
is made, and both teachers and taught will set about an 
education in downright earnestness. John Stuart Mill 
shows what is possible, and also what is highly probable 
under favorable and unfavorable conditions. Candidly 


training, and he expresses himself with great clearness on 
these points. 

Space will permit me to refer to only one other remark- 
able personage—M. Ernest Renan, the renowned Oriental 
scholar. 

The little volume by him, entitled “ Recollections of my 
childhood,” portrays one of the purest and loveliest char- 
racters of whom I have ever read. He tells of a mother’s 
loving influence and her wondrous power over her darling 
boy, and how that influence increased and grew out into his 
life, and filled him with the loftiest motives. Then, the 
kind words with which he speaks of his teachers, and 
what he learned and what he did not learn from them, 
form a charming and beautiful picture. Finally, the hard 
struggle he had in breaking away from the profession 
which he had at first decided to follow, is told with such 
simplicity as only the honest heart can feel and appre- 
ciate. 

Lives with a purpose, always impress us. The intellect 
of Mill, the charm and purity of Renan, the devotion and 
religious enthusiasm of Henry Martyn, all lives with a 
tinge of sadness, yet mantled with the elements of great- 
ness which purify and dignify human character,—how in- 
structive to us! 

A lesson in truth are they to all the world. 


UNFAIR ARGUMENTS. 


BY CHARLES JACOBUS, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


Have you ever thought of the real reason of the success 
that attends the efforts of so many youthful teachers who 
have entered upon what may be a life-long vocation with- 
out any special training therefor? Many urge that no 
person should be allowed to teach without special training 
therefor, and in their zeal they argue unfairly against 
the tyro-teacher and his chances of success by stating what 
they assume to be parallel cases. 

“How much real success,” say they, “would attend the 
honest efforts of one who should, without previous training, 
assume the responsibility of filling and extracting teeth, 
and performing the other duties of a dental surgeon ?”’ 
The answer is plain, “ Very little, if any.” Then they 
continue, “How can success crown even the heroic efforts 
of those who without preparation enter upon the still more 
difficult vocation of teacher ?” 

The argument seems solid. But I think the ease is not 
a parallel one. It is true that a person attempting to 
practice dentistry under the conditions just mentioned, 
would make a botch of it. But suppose the person 
attempting it was a youth of average knack, who had 
been in a dentist’s office several hours a day for ten or 
twelve years, and had, as the saying goes, stolen his trade, 
and by close watching and occasional tinkering had un- 
consciously absorbed much of really professional method 
and style of manipulation? In this case it is fair to as- 
sume that he would manifest the fruits of considerable 
experience and actual training, according as his observa- 
tion might have been accurate, his interest excited, and his 
natural tendencies strong in that direction. 

This would be a parallel case to that of the tyro-teacher. 
Because no one ever attempts to teach without having 
served an apprenticeship of looking on with more or less 
interest, for at least half a score of years ; and an average 
pupil will at the end of that time have acquired much 
of manner, methods, means of government and manage- 
ment that are absolutely indispensable in teacher life and 
could not be gained thoroughly, so as to feel at home 
therein, in any other way. It is this unsconscious absorp- 
tion of teacher-ways that serves to prevent.the efforts of 
the tyro-teacher from being an entire failure; and if ex- 
cellent methods have served for a copy, these will be more 
apt to be reproduced when necessity calls for them. This 
is only another argument for the good pattern always to 
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EMPLOYING SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BY HON. J. W. DICKINSON, 
{In recent Report of Massachusetts Board of Education.) 


The following, in brief, are some of the advantages to 
be derived from the employment of school superin- 
tendents : 

1. The supervision of the schools is more uniform and 
more intelligent. The small schools and the poor schools 
are better cared for. The straggling members of classes 
are kept up to grade. 

2. The needs of the schools are more fully and more 
promptly supplied. 

3. There is more system in the school work. The 
schools are better organized and classified. Promotions 
are more intelligently made. 

4. Teachers are selected with greater care. They are 
trained on the ground, and thus make more rapid im- 
provement. 

5. The pupils learn more. The results are more prac- 
tical in the knowledge acquired and in the mental training 
received. 

6. There is greater economy in the purchase and use 
of supplies. School property is better cared for. 

These results are due to the fact that superintendents 
have qualifications which most committees do not possess : 

1. Experience in teaching and managing schools. 

2. Observation of the best schools in other towns and 
cities. 

3. A knowledge derived from pedagogical study. 

4. Time for the duties of their office, and pay for the 
service given. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL AND ITS FOUNDER. 


BY T. W. HIGGINSON, CAMBRIDGE. 


I have been asked by the editor of the JouRNAL oF 
Epvucation to supplement Mr. Parmenter’s admirable 
account of the Cambridge Manual Training School,—by 
far the best yet written,—with some personal particulars 
as to itsfounder. The objection to this is that its founder, 
Mr. Frederick H. Rindge, of Los Angeles, Cal., dislikes 
such particulars, and has taken pains to keep his name 
and personality from being brought needlessly before the 
public. There is no harm, however, in saying that he is 
a native of Cambridge, Mass., and that he inherited from 
his father a large property, consisting largely in Cam- 
bridge real estate, of which the elder Rindge held, at the 
time of his death, a greater share that any of his fellow 
citizens. The younger Rindge was educated in the 
Cambridge public schools, and was for a time a member 
of the Harvard class of 1877, but did not graduate. It 
is to a friendship there formed with his classmate Hon. 
William E. Russell, lately Mayor of Cambridge, that the 
particular form taken by Mr. Rindge’s benefactions is due. 

A project having been originated by the “ Cambridge 
Club” for erecting a public library by subscription, Mr. 
Russell succeeded in interesting Mr. Rindge in it, and in 
leading him to abandon a previous plan for a structure of 
a different character, and to substitute a library building, 
the whole expense of which he took upon himself. This 
was followed by the gift to the city of a new City Hall, 
which was much needed, and then by the erection of a 
Manual Training School, the whole expense of which he 
guaranteed for three years, by way of experiment, in the 
hope that the city would at the end of that time take it up. 
Having happened to be one of the supervisory committee 
appointed by Mr. Rindge and the city government to 
take charge of these three enterprises, I can testify that no 
man could be more modest, more judicious, and more 
considerate than he has been throughout the whole transac- 
tion. When we consider that he has been expending 
nearly half a million dollars across the width of a con- 
tinent, through a committee of whom he has seen face to 
face but a single member, it shows remarkable qualities 
in a man of wealth, that he never once should have ap- 
peared impatient, or suspicious, or unreasonable. This 
comes, I am bound to say, in Mr. Ringe’s case, from a 
strong religious principle as to his duties in the use of 
money, a principle so strong as to subordinate all merely 
selfish considerations. The only point about the buildings 
on which he has shown himself tenacious,—although never 


unreasonably or foolishly so,—is that they should be 
what he likes to call “didactic,” that is, that each should 
have one or more inscriptions, wholly framed by himself, 
to designate their character and their moral. Even on 
this point he has always taken counsel with the commitee, 
and has several times accepted their modifications of 
what he proposed. Thus there is a brief and excellent 
inscription over the door of the Manual Training School ; 
there are several in the main hall of the library; and 
both the city hall and its bell are to receive them. Mr. 
Ringe has never yet seen any of these buildings, but will 
probably revisit his birthplace in the autumn. 

The question is sometimes asked why the manual train- 
ing school does not include girls also. The answer to this is 
that the supervisory committee -were all desirous that it 
should do so, but that it was found, as the plans were de- 


veloped, that it would involve a very serious addition to the 
expense,—as some wholly different branches would have to 
be added,—and it was finally decided by Mr. Ringe to con- 
centrate the whole outlay on a school for boys, in the hope 
that a corresponding school for girls would one day be 
endowed by the citizens of Cambridge. To this the com- 
mittee had, of course, no choice but to submit. Had it 
been finally decided to include prioting as a department, 


which was at first contemplated, the instruction of girls in| © 


that department would have involved no extra expense, 
and it is possible that they might have been included. 
But it was decided at last, and I think wisely, not to in 
clude a printing school, at least for the present. 


THE SCHOOLS OF GERMANY.—(V.) 


BY JOHN T. PRINCE, 
Agent Massachusetts Board of Education. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Besides the primary preparatory schools (Vorschulen) 
connected with the high schools, there are elementary 
schools which correspond to our public primary and 
grammar schools. These schools are now free in many 
parts of Germany, and where they are not free, only a 
nominal sum is charged for tuition. The course of the 
elementary peoples’ schools ( Volkschulen) covers a period 
of eight years, and the subjects taught are the same as 
those which are taught in our elementary schools, together 
with three or four additional subjects. 

The following table indicates the comparative amount 
of time given to each branch of instruction : 


Number of Recitations Weekly. 
istand2d 3d 4th 5th 6th 7th &sth 
years. year. year. year. year. year. year. 
Religion, 3 
Language, 
Reading, 
Writing, 
Arithmetic, 
History, or 
Geography, 
Object Leason, 
Natural History, 
Geometry, 
Physics, 
Drawing, 
Singing, 
Gymnastics, 


o 


@ 
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From this program we learn that the elementary 
schools of Germany are required to give instruction in 
religion,—including Bible and church history and the 
catechism,—geometry, elementary science, ancient his- 
tory, and gymnastics, all of which are seldom or never 
systematically taught in corresponding schools of this 
country. The course in arithmetic does not embrace so 
many subjects as with us, and there is less of the geog- 
raphy than is given in our schools. In other respects 
there is not much difference in the subjects required to 
be taught in the elementary schools of the two countries, 
—always remembering that with us the requirements con- 
eerning subjects of instruction are not always observed. 

In mixed, or what are called one-class schools, in which 
are pupils of all ages, two plans prevail, neither of which 
resembles our classification of such schools. By one plan 
the older pupils, or those from ten to fourteen years of 
age, constitute a single class, and are separated in some 
studies into two or three sections. These pupils attend 
school four hours each forenoon, except Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, when they attend two hours. The younger 
pupils constitute another class, divided also into two or 
three groups or sections. These attend afternoons three 


they attend two hours in the morning. The recitation 
period, as in the graded school, is about fifty minutes jn 
length, and when the class is separated into sections, each 
division is given somewhat different work to do, although 
all are supposed to be reciting during the period. By 
this arrangement there are about eighteen recitations a 
week with the older pupils, and twelve with the younger, 
In a school of this kind near Leipsig the following daily 


program was pursued : 
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From this program we see that the older pupils have 
eighteen recitations a week, of which six are in language 
(including reading, writing, and language or grammar), 
three in arithmetic and geometry, four in religion (Bible 
history catechism), one each in geography, history, draw- 
ing, singing, and physics. 

The younger pupils have fourteen recitations a week, 
of which six are in reading and writing, three are in 
numbers, three in Bible stories, and two in observation 
lessons and home geography, having a short time one day 
for singing. 

Such an order of recitations would hardly be tolerated 

in the schools of many of our rural neighborhoods, where 
it is thought that a teacher is seriously neglecting her duty 
who fails to hear every pupil recite in every branch of 
the curriculum at least once a day. 
The second plan of classification for country schools is 
to divide the entire school into three sections, in most sub- 
jects, a class in each subject reciting about fifty minutes, 
as in all other schools. 

Both of these plans of classification are in strong con- 
trast to the classification of our ungraded schools, by 


which there are frequently more classes heard in a day 
than there are pupils, and but five or ten minutes given to 
each recitation. Some modification of our present custom 
in the direction of the last named plan would be an im- 
provement. 


FROM THE WORLD’S EXPOSITION IN 
PARIS. 


_ NorwAy.—From the catalogue of the University of Christiania 
it is seen that about 65 courses of lectures are given to 1,000 stu- 
dents ; namely, 6 courses in theology, 7 in law, 11 in medicine, 20 
in history and philosophy, and 19 in mathematics and natural sci- 
ences. The library of the university contains 270,000 volumes and 
1,400 manuscripts. Books most read are works on history and 
literature ; then come philosophy, then jurisprudence, and nataral 
sciences, Foreign literature is exceptionally well represented. 
FINLAND exhibited the work of thirty schools, mostly hand- 
work. That of the girls is dove with worsted, cotton, and silk. 
The greatest interest was awakened by the work of the boys. Finland 
is proud of being the first country in Europe that made work in w 
and iron in school obligatory. Finland’s great patriot, Uso Cyg- 
naeus, the originator of hand-work, adapted the system of manu 
training to the customs of his country. A Finnish farmer is also # 
good artisan. A forge is rarely wanted on his farm. He makes 
his own knife, the well-known knife with curved blade which 
hangs from the belt of every Finlander, suspended by a brass chain. 
He etches ornaments, emblems, and precepts in the blade,—for 
the Finlander likes to be sententious; he speaks in proverbs, like 
Sancho Panza. The boys in school begin to work with wood and 
iron quite early. These methodical exercises occupy six hours ® 


hours daily, except Wednesdays and Saturdays, when 
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THE CAMBRIDGE MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


BY C. W. PARMENTER, CAMBRIDGE LATIN SCHOOL. 


Seldom has any community received such princely gifts 
as those which have been bestowed upon the city of Cam- 
bridge by her generous son, Mr. Frederick H. Rindge. 
In addition to the manual training school, shown in the 
accompanying cut, which has been erected and equipped 
at a cost of $65.000, these gifts include a city hall, now 
in the process of construction, which will cost $250.000 ; 
a public library building, completed in 1889 at cost of 
$100.000 ; and the lot of land valued at $70.000, situated 
at almost the geographical centre of the city and contain- 
ing 260.000 sq. ft., which serves as the site for the public 
library, manual training school, and the new English high 


The individual tools in the drawers are: a block-plane; a jack- 
plane, 16 in.; a short jointer, 22 in.; a smooth-plane, 8 in. ; 
chisels, 1} in. and } in. ; and a bench hook. 

Conveniently located for preparing materials for the 
work of pupils is a double arbor bench saw, capable of 
being quickly adjusted for either cross-cutting or splitting, 
and furnished with the most approved devices for facilitat- 
ing work. 


Running the entire length of the west side of the room, 
in front of the windows, is a bench supplied with pattern- 
makers’ tools, and adapted to be used by divisions of 
twelve pupils. Attached to this bench, separated by con- 
venient distances, are twelve Fitchburg quick action vises, 
with 9 in. jaws, and near each vise is a set of three draw- 
ers, one of which is assigned to each pupil for his indivi- 
dual tools and unfinished work. Each section of this 


bench is furnished with the same tools which were named 


Boston 
~ 


Fig. 1.—Cambridge Manual Training School. 


school which is now being built by the city at an expense!in connection with the carpenter’s benches, together with 


of $200.000. The manual training school was erected 
and equipped, under the most favorable circumstances, by 
a committee of gentlemen admirably fitted by education, 
experience, and natural gifts, to undertake the work ; and 
it embodies the results of a careful study of all available 
information concerning similar institutions in this country 
and abroad, supplemented by personal inspection of sev- 
eral of the best known schools of its kind. It is believed 
that a detailed account of its construction, equipment, 
aims, and methods will be of general interest to the read- 
ers of the JourNAL, and of special service to all who are 
giving attention to the etablishment of courses for manual 
training in connection with any system of schools. 


The accompanying plan shows the size and relative posi- 
tion of the different rooms. 


The Wood-working Room. 


This room is divided into two departments, the east side 
being fitted for general carpentry, and the west side for 
tarning and pattern-making. On the east side, conveni- 
ently arranged, are 8 woo.l-workers’ benches, 30 in. high, 


. 
Irou-Working Roouy 


65 x 60 


Fig. 2.—First Floor Plan. 


with a top 66 in. by 43 in. A vertical tool-board, 14 in. 
high, divides the top of each bench into two equal parts, 
thus making it possible for two pupils to work at the same 
bench, one on either side, without danger of interference. 
Below the top of the table, at the right of the worker, are 
three drawers 23 in. by 54 in., with a depth of 26 in., 
each fitted with a lock. Each pupil has one of these 
drawers in which to keep the individual tools supplied to 
him, together with his apron, paper cap, and unfinished 
work. The implements upon the tool-board, used in com- 
mon by the members of different divisions, are : 


A bit brace; a try-sqaare, 6 in. blade; a hammer; a bevel, 6 in. 
blade; a plain box-wood rule, 2 ft. long; 6 in. dividers; a box- 
wood scratch gauge, 6 in. long ; a screw driver; chisels, } in., } in. 
and } in. ; a scratch awl; a knife; a back saw, 10 in. blade; a cut- 
ting off saw, 22 in. blade, 8 teeth to one inch; a splitting saw, 22 


in., 10 teeth to one inch; two winding sticks, 18 in, by } in. by } 
ip- ; and dust brush, 


a variety of inside-bevel pattern-maker’s gouges. 

In front of this bench, at a convenient distance from it, 
is a row of twelve pattern-maker's lathes, each having a 
6 ft. bed, and capable of doing work 12 in. in diameter. 
Two lathes are placed side by side, two feet apart, their 
bed pieces being connected by a case carrying two drawers, 
each fitted with a lock, and designed to hold the following 
tools used in wood turning : 

Inside calipers, 6 in. ; outside calipers, 6 in. ; gouges, 1} in. and } 
in.; chisels, } in., 4im., and 1}in.; a cutting off tool; a round 
tool; dividers, 6 in. ; an oil stone and an oiler. 


Fig. 3.—The 


At one end of this row of lathes is a large pattern-mak- 
er’s lathe, having an 8 ft. bed and being capable of doing 
work 20 in. in diameter. This lathe is fitted with the 
most approved devices for doing all kinds of work, and is 
designed to be used only by the instructor, and by pupils 
who develop special skill and demonstrate their ability to 
do a high order of work. A short distance from this lathe 
is a band saw, 26 in. wheel, of the most approved pattern, 
fitted with an adjustable iron table. A tool-closet, located 
in one corner of this room, is supplied with a great variety 


of tools adapted to every possible need of a wood-working 


The Iron-working Room. 
This room, like the wood-working room, is fitted for two 


side are adapted to general iron fitting,— chipping, filing, 
drilling, ete.; while those on the east side are for use in 
machine-shop work. Upon the west side are located four 
benches, 3 ft. high, and having a top 9 ft. by 3 ft. 8 in. 
A vertical wire screen, 24 in. high, divides the top of each 
table in the centre, and serves to protect pupils on oppo- 
site sides from the chips which fly from each others’ work. 

Each side of these benches is furnished with two vises, 
and two sets of four drawers, so that four pupils can work, 
at the same time, at each bench. The upper drawer of 
each set is furnished with the following tools, used in 
common by the pupils of different divisions : 


A hardened steel try-square, 4 in. blade; outside spring calipers, 
4 in. ; spring dividers, 3 in. ; 4 in. steel scale, graduated to ,, in. ; 
scratch awl; prick punch; centre punch ; centre chisel ; file oard ; 
brass vise jaws; ball peen hammer, 1} Ib. ; box of oiled waste to be 
used in chipping; and a box of chalk. 

The individual tools in each pupils drawer are: A cope chisel ; 
a flat chisel; a hand, bastard file, 10 in. ; a hand, second cut file, 8 
~ a half-round, bastard file, 10 in. ; half-round, second cut file, 

In addition to the benches deseribed above, there is a 
side bench furnished with a large number of tools needed 
for special work. Four small speed lathes and an emery 
grinder are also used in this department. 

On the opposite side of the room are the equipments of 
the machine-shop department, consisting of a sensitive drill; 
a 24 in. upright drill; a 15 in. shaper ; a 24 in. planer; a 
36 in. grindstene ; and engine lathes, four 16 in., five 14 
in., one 11 in. and one 24 in. 

The entire side of the room is occupied by a long bench 
like that found in the pattern-making department, fitted 
with twelve machinist’s vises and as many sets of drawers. 

Each section is supplied by the same tools which were 
enumerated in connection with the iron-fitting department, 
with such additions as are required for lathe work. An 
adjoining toolroom is furnished with a great variety of 
drills, reamers, arbors, taps, lathe dogs, etc., to be used 
as occasion requires. The lathes, the planer, and the 
shaper, have cutting tools of every variety in sufficient 
number to supply each boy with whatever he needs to 


complete a given job. The engine which drives all of the 
machinery is situated in the iron-working room, and is un- 
der the charge of a competent engineer, who gives a course 


Forge Room. 


of instruction concerning the construction and care of 
engines and boilers. 


The Forge Room. 


The room is furnished with 15 Sturtevant portable 
forges, each connected by proper pipes with a blower, 
and with an exhaust fan, which prevents the poison- 
ing of the air by coal gas, and secures perfect ven- 
tilation. Near each forge is an anvil weighing 125 lbs., 
and a tool bench, 25 inches high, having a top 21 in. by 
16 in., surrounded by a rim 2 in. high, to prevent tools 
from slipping off. Each bench is furnished with three 


etablishment, 


drawers, which occupy the entire space below the top. A 


distinct kinds of work. The appliances upon the west_ 
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mst YEAR. English High School.—English, History, Ciyi) Goy. 
are placed one directly in front of another, each being Ba. 4 Geometry, Algebra (10 months, 3 hours each day), 


counterbalanced by weights, like an ordinary window] janwal Training School.—Drawing, Carpentry and Joinery, tron 


i 10 months, 3 hours each day). 

sash, so that it can be dropped down out of sight. oo YEAR. English High School.—English, Physics, Reviews 
In the rear of the room are cases of small drawers, one] ¢ 4 ritnmetic and Geography, Geometry, Algebra (10 months, 3 hours 

Swedges, } in. and § in. ; fullers } in. and ¢ in. ; hot chisel ; cold of which is assigned to each pupil for his drawings and om a. RR a 
1 ral mg rea heeding drawing materials. Near at hand is the ing, Casting, Blacksmithing (10 months, 3 hours each day). 
1} lbs. ; box-wood rule, 2 ft. long; outside spring calipers ; heading paratas use din making “ blue prints,” including a most] Tarp 
tools : in. to in. h ts erature, Metric System, a 

bod with : ; ; ; i efficient device for holding the prin 

The forges are supplied with shovel ® poker ; a rake; 7 pes. convenient and light. av) Training School.—Drawing, Machine Shop Work, Practice 

of tongs suitable for handling iron varying in diameter from j in. | while they are ex 1 to sunlig = 


hours each day). 
in Care of Engine and Boiler (10 months, 3 
to j in. ; a dipper for sprinkling the fire; and a coal hod. All the appointments of this room, like those of each In addition, in the English High School, there are general exercises 


Six wooden pillars are fastened securely into the ma-|of the other rooms, are first-class in every particular, and at appropriate intervals, such as the reading of standard authors, the 


. iate i ect passages from them, and the writing of composi. 
i i i w ws that they appreciate their | recitation of select passages 
sonry of the floor, in convenient locations; to each of|the work of the pupils shows y app the health 


kemith’s vise, having advantages. talks, and such lectures on business, government, citizenship, and 
‘ needed for Adjoining the drawing room are two large recitation | topics, as may prove serviceable to the boys. | 
. The pupils are supplied with a handbook, to be studied 
in connection with the health and emergency lectures, 
upon which they are required to pass an examination 

The course in drawing is thorough and systematic, and 
admirably calculated to prepare boys to interpret correctly 
complicated mechanical drawings, and to execute intelli- 
gently whatever work may be intrusted to them. The 
work begins with lines,—straight, curved, and grouped,— 
special attention being given evenness of grade. This 
work is followed by simple geometrical problems, and § 
projections of familiar solids. The work of the second i 


: standard three feet high, attached to the back of the bench 
2g supports the “blue prints” from which the pupils work. 
bag The tools upon the benches are: 


- 


Fig 4.—The Drawing Room. 


kinds of work, are to be found in different parts of the rooms fitted with the appointments of an ordinary school- 
room. Nothing is wanting which is likely to be needed | room. 
by a blacksmith. The boilers which generate steam for 
the engine and for heating the building, are located in this 
room, 


Basement. 
A portion of the basement is converted into a conven- 
ient and well-appointed washroom, in which each boy is 
The Drawing Room. provided with a commodious locker. The hands of pupils 
This large, well-lighted room, situated upon the second|are necessarily soiled in the work-shops, but soap and 
floor, contains 18 double tables, 36 inches high, with a| water are provided conveniently and in abundance, and 


top 24 in. by 76 in. Each table has two large drawers,/no one is permitted to form slovenly personal habits. | 
= 


= 
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Fig. 6.—Conventionalized Representation of the Bolt. 
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year consists of advanced projections and advanced geo- 
metrical work, done in ink, together with some machine 
drawing. During the third year it is expected that pupils 
will execute practical machine and architectural drawings, 
with specifications, ready to be put into the hands of a 
machinist or carpenter. The representative exercises 
(Figs. 5 and 6) give an idea of the character of the ele- 
mentary work. It is not feasible to reproduce the more 
complicated drawings of the latter part of the course. 

Much attention is given to a system of lettering for 
drawings, and a comparison of the monthly tests shows 
most gratifying progress. At graduation, a large propor- 
tion of the boys will be able to letter satisfactorily valu- 
able architectural or engineering drawings. 
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Fig. 5.— Projection of Solids. 


‘designed to hold the drawing materials which are used in 
common by pupils of different divisions. 

These materials are: 2 hard rubber triangles, 8 in. 45°, and 9 in. 
30° and 60°; 3 French curves; German silver compasses, 5} in., 
with attachments; an architect's triangular box-wood scale; Ger- 
man silver hair-spring dividers, 5 in. ; Alteneder’s ruling pen and 
bow pen. Each boy has his own drawing board and T square, 

The teacher's platform, measuring 6 ft. by 10 ft., is 
elevated 3 ft. above the floor, thus making it possible for 
the most distant pupils to obtain an unobstructed view of 
the objects placed upon the teacher's table, and of the 
illustrations upon the blackboards, the lower edges of 
which are 3 ft. above the platform. Three blackboards 


In another portion of the basement is to be found a 
large and fully equipped kitchen, where dinners are pre- 
pared for the superintendent and the instructors. Directly 
over the kitchen is a comfortable dining-room. Arrange- 
ments are being perfected to provide a simple, but sub- 
stantial, warm lunch, at a very moderate expense, for 
those pupils who remain at the school during the afternoon. 


From the outset, pupils are taught to interpret mechan- 


ical drawings and to execute their work from them. Al! 
exercises, even those that involve only the most simple 
operations, are presented to the pupils in the form of 
“blue prints” from carefully prepared working drawings. 
These “ blue prints” are mounted upon heavy cardboard, 


Course of Study, Aims, and Methods. 
The work is carried on in connection with that of the 


so that they can be conveniently suspended for reference 
at each pupil’s bench. Full specifications are always 
given, and no effort is spared to secure the greatest prac- 


English High School. The following is the original out-|ticable accuracy of execution. All completed work is ex- 
line of the course, and many details remain to be deter-| amined and marked by the instructor with the same care 


mined as experience suggests, 


which is given to written tests in other schools. The 4° 
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companying illustrations, which are reproductions of the 
drawings from which the pupils work, show the character 
of a variety of the exercises. It is difficult to give a clear 
idea of the range of the work carried on in the different 
rooms, but the general statement may be made that the 
exercises are designed to illustrate fully the various uses 
of all the tools which have been enumerated, and to give 
sufficient practice to secure considerable skill in manipu- 
lation. The following list will serve to give a tolerably 
adequate notion of the variety of the exercises. 
Carpentry. 

Saw and chisel exercises (Fig. 10); halved joints; blind 
mortise and tenon joints; open mortise and tenon joints ; 
halved dovetailed joints; dovetailed joints (Figs. 7, 8, 9); 
brace joints; boring exercises (Fig. 11); dowel joints ; 
table leg and rail; triangle, 30°, 60°, and 90°, glued ; 
model of newel post and stair rail; model of bridge truss ; 
model of roof truss. 
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Figs 7. avd 8.—Separate Pieces of Dovetailed Joint. 
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Fig. 9.—Views of the Completed Joint. 


Fig. 10.—Exercises for Square, Bevel, Saw, and Chisel. 


Fig. 11.—Boring aassted heen bored to depth indicated, 


Turning and Pattern Making. 


Straight cylinder; broken cylinder; stepped cylinder nal 
(Fig. 22); hammer (Fig. 23); blacksmith’s tongs, ete. 


cone; curves, convex, concave, and compound; spheres 
(Fig. 14) ; banister posts; rosettes; mallets and handles ; 
rings of round sections; rings of octagonal sections; en- 
gine crank; lathe face-plate; ratchet wheel (Fig. 15) ; 
T pipe fitting; sheave wheel; hand wheel, etc. 


Fig. 16 —Surface Gauge—The working plate contains detail drawings 
of each part 


Blacksmithing. 

Exercises in drawing, upsetting, bending, twisting, 
riveting, welding (Figs. 17 and 18), punching, and temper- 
ing. Some of the articles made are: the wedge; the 
square point; sign dogs; stone dogs; § hooks ; bent rings; 
welded rings; harness hooks; truck hangers; hook and 
staples; swivels (Fig 20); shafting keys; shaft with 


Fig. 18.—V Scarf Weld. 


shoulders; bent angle irons for strengthening joints ;|_ 


with bolt and cotter; bolts and nuts, square and hexago- 


; lathe tools; tempered spring (Fig. 21); flat drill 


Fig. 23. —Riveting Hammer. 
Iron Fitting. 

Exercises in chipping, filing, polishing, fitting of sliding 
parts, drilling, hand turning, bolt cutting, tapping, ete. 
Some of the articles made are: surface gauge, calipers, 
electric binding posts, and turned brass ornaments. 

The work of the senior year, in this room, will be gen- 
eral machine-shop practice ; straight, taper, and irregular 
turning ; screw cutting, chucking, boring, and reaming ; 
use of boring bars, as in the cylinder of a steam engine ; 
plain and irregular work on the planer and the shaper ; 
the slotting of shafts for keys, etc. 

So far as possible, these operations will be upon articles 
of practical use, such as bolts, shafts, hand wheels, pul- 
leys, and tools for various purposes; and upon the parts 
of some machine, which each class will construct,—for ex- 
ample, a steam engine, dynamo, or lathe. 

As the school was not opened until October, 1888, it 
has now only two classes, which, together, contain ninety 
pupils. In addition to this number, ten students of Har- 
vard College are taking the full course. This work is 
done under the authority of the college, and is counted as 
a part of the students’ collegiate course. Besides the super- 
intendent, the instructors employed are: an instructor in 
carpentry, an instructor in pattern-making, an instructor 
in forging, an instructor in machine work and iron-fitting, 
and an instructor in drawing. At the beginning of the 
next school year an assistant will be required in the iron- 
fitting department. 

It is impossible to speak definitely conceraing the ex- 
pense of the school, but it is probable that when the work 
is fully systematized, the cost per pupil will be slightly in 
excess of the cost in first-class city high schools. An 
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Beavtiry school grounds this year, 1890. 


Join the crusade against all sign painting upon rocks, 
railways fences, wayside buildings, ete. 


Miss Epwarps places Anthony Trollope far above 
Dickens or Thackeray. No accounting for taste. 


Pus ic schoolhouses are ex: mpt from taxation in Cal. 
ifornia, Colorado, Ohio, Louisiana, and South Carolina. 


Ir is senseless to talk about scholarship in Greek in 
universities (’) which teach the Greek language merely as 
a grammatical drill, or for philological discipline. 


In Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maryland, and Texas 
the superintendent of education is styled Secretary of the 
Board of Education, and is appointed by such board. 


WE have in type a number of important matters that 
are carried over because of the Manual Training article 
aud the pressure of advertisements. We specially regret 
the holding over of an admirable report of the Classical 
Teachers’ Association in Boston. 


Tue Classical and High School Teachers’ Association, 
which met in this city on Friday and Saturday of last 
week, J. W. McDonald, president, and W. F. Bradbury, 
of Cambridge, secretary, was, all in all, the most success- 
fal in its history. The papers were mostly practical, the 
discussion spicy, the tone and temper admirable, the at- 
terdance large, and the dinner hour which has usually 
been a ‘nuisance’ because of the distance from good 
re taurants, was a luxury because of a substantial lunch 
served by a caterer in Armory Hall of the High School, 
of which a hundred teachers availed themselves. A good 
report will appear next week. 


Trarnine 1n Campriper.—The article to 


ever been presented in the same space. Mr. Parmenter, 
who has worked the matter up for us, is peculiarly adapted 
for such work. His interest in educational matters and 
acquaintance with the history and philosophy of educa- 
tion, and with educational men and methods throughout 
the country, enable him to treat the subject from the 
standpoint of an educator as well as that of an enthusiast. 
He has here presented not only what the school is and 
what it proposes, but in elaborate detail that which 
is actually done. Many circumstances conspire to 
make this school an ideal establishment. It is sure to be 
largely patterned after by prospective institutions ; hence 
the importance of having its work thoroughly, clearly, 
accurately presented, all of which is done by Mr. Par- 
menter in this article. 


In another column will be found the proceedings of one 
of the largest state teachers’ associations ever held in the 
country — that held at Los Angeles March 18-20. At 
that meeting were some of the strongest school men on 
the Pacific Coast—State Supt. Hoitt, Professors More and 
Pierce of the Normal Schools; Friesner, Monroe, Bab- 
cock, De Burn, McClymonds, representing the cities; 
Fisher, Seaman, Murphy, Meredith, Batler, representing 
the counties; Clarke, Brown, Hatton, representing the 
lligh Schools, and Bovard and Dickinson, representing 
the colleges. California is a great state, and her educational 
meetings are characterized for their size and spirit of en- 
thusiasm. 

President Ira More proved to be an excellent executive, 
and presided with great dignity and satisfaction to all 
concerned. Dr. LeRoy D. Brown, late president of 
the Nevada University, found himself among friends, and 


’}made a favorable impression by his uniform courtesy and 


good nature. Supt. N. C. Twining, of Riverside, was 
present with his full corps of teachers. Miss Mary E. 
Morrison did the secretary work to great satisfaction. 
She was assisted by Miss Mary C. Foy and Miss Gene- 
vieve Sharpe. State Supt. Hoitt enjoys the distinction 
of being a favorite with all the educational forces of the 
state. He was enthusiastically received by the associa- 
tion. Supt. W. M. Friesner extended the courtesies of 
his city to the visiting teachers. The paper by Mrs. 
Hoitt was a literary treat. Gov. Gospar, of Los Angeles, 
G. F. Kernaghan, of Pasadena, D. .. Wilbur, of River- 
side, and Rev. Mr. McDaniell, of San Diego, were among 
those representing Boards of Education in attendance. 
County Supt. Seaman, of Los Angeles County, left 
nothing undone to make the association the most success- 
ful ever held. Mrs. Jennie C. Carr, formerly deputy 
state superintendent, was a visitor the second day. The 
music was ably conducted by Prof. James A. Foshay, 
of Monrovia. Mrs. Rice, of San Diego, also rendered val- 
uable services. Professors Washington Wilson, of San 
Diego, E. P. Rowell, of Santo Monica, James L. Hamilton, 
of San Francisco, and C. E. Hutton, of Santa Rosa, 
were among the representative principals in attendance. 
Supts. P. M. Fisher, W. W. Seaman, Charles H. Murphy 
and C. T. Meredith have won a front rank among the 
county superintendents of the state by their good work 
and professional zeal. Ex-State Supts. Fred. M. Camp- 
bell, of California, and John Monteith, of Missouri, were 
among the distingui:hed visitors. All agreed that the 
meeting was the best ever held in the state. 


FRENCH SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


The French government has recently passed a law re- 
quiring that school apparatus and books shall be provided 
free of expense to the pupils. The law is explicit in its 
requirements, which comprise only those articles which 
are absolutely essential. The bill first requires that the 
acquisition, care, and replacing of movable articles needed 
by scholars, and of other materials for teaching, and also 
of school registers and account books, shall be at the ex- 
pense of the local governments. Then follows a list of the 
various articles required by different grades, of which we 
give a few specimens. 


which we give much space this week, upon the Cam- 
bridge Manual Training School, is probably the most. 
complete presentation of a manual training plant that has’ 


In every elementary primary public school shall be: 
A blackboard, with its accessories ; a bookcase; a table of 
the metric system ; a wall map of France. 


In the schools for very young children ; Collections of 


necessary articles for the little exercises, plays, and works 
of the Froebel system ; two blackboards, one of which is 
to be ruled in squares; slates, one face of which is to be 
ruled into squares ; a system for reading from charts ; an 
abacus. 

In grammar and professional schools; Blackboards ; 
wall maps,— Europe, France, and Algiers and other 
French colonies ; globe ; metric tables; apparatus for 
physics and chemistry ; pictures, etc., for natural history ; 
plaster models for the teaching of design; all necessary 
materials for teaching sewing, cutting, and joining ; fur- 
niture, tools, and necessary materials for teaching manual 
labors ; materials for individual usage. 

In the primary grades: Paper, ete., needed by the 
pupil in the regular exercises of the school; from 6-8 
years, a slate and a first reading book ; from 9-10, books 
for the daily exercises, reading books, an elementary 
grammar, an elementary arithmetic, an elementary ge- 
ography, a French history ; from 11-12 years, books for 
daily exercises, reading books, a French grammar, an 
arithmetic, a history of France or of general history, an 
atlas of geography, a book of instruction in ethics and 
civics. 

In the elementary normal schools: Blackboards, wall 
maps, globes, etc.; furniture, etc., necessary for the teach- 
ing of physics and chemistry ; pictures and collections for 
teaching natural history; glass cases and shelves for col- 
lections ; all necessary apparatus for teaching design and 
modeling, music, and manual labor; furniture and appa- 
ratus for gymnastic exercises. 

In the schools for boys: Instruments for surveying and 
leveling : guns for military drill. 

In the schools for girls: Articles needed in teaching 
sewing. 

For individual use: Books of the course ; notebooks ; 
mathematical instruments; portfolio for designs; rule 
and square, crayons, pencils, brushes, and stumps. 

No limit is put in the bill to the amount to be paid for 
any of the articles. This is left in the hands of local 
officials. 


SWEDISH AND AMERICAN GYMNASTICS. 


Miss Mary E. Allen, of the Allen Gymnasium, is 
clearly one of Boston’s favorite women. To her en- 
terprise and devotion is due the leadership which the 
city has enjoyed for twelve years in the matter of phys- 
ical training for women. A public school teacher whose 
class exercises attracted wide attention, she fitted herself 
for the work of an expert, devoted herself to this subject, 
and early established the most complete gymnasium for 
women in this country. In range and quality of friend- 
ships, in personality and position, she had every oppor- 
tunity for leadership in a great, popular awakening. The 
hour has come; the city is aroused upon this subject; a 
perfect tidal wave of zeal is upon us, and Miss Allen 
should be on the crest of the wave. 

The present popular and professional awakening is due 
almost entirely to the appearance of the famous Swedish 
Philosophy of Gymnastics known as the Ling System. 
It is as much of a revelation regarding the possibilities 
of physical education through exercises as the telegraph, 
telephone, electric light and electric cars are of the pos- 
sibilities through applied lightning. It takes the show 
exercises, which have hitherto been brilliantly displayed 
to music without thought, and transforms them into in- 
tellectual tonic under physical rhythm. It centers its in- 
fluence upon the perfection and development of every 
part of the physical system by bringing them under the 
rhythmie sway of an active brain, healthy heart, and 
vigorous lungs. It knows the individual necessity and 
possibility first, and has a physical alphabet of sixty funda- 
mental movements from which to spell out a physical 
language as complete as the English tongue. 

It is a philosophy, a discovery, an invention as com- 
plete as the ten Arabic figures or the forty sounds of 
language, as genuinely helpful as the inventions of Edi- 
son. But it is to be Americanized, universalized. It 
has all the possibilities of language itself. This American- 
izing of a great idea is a sufficient mission for any aspir- 
ing man or woman. We are nota philosophical nation, 
we have not a genuine philosopher in any phase of intel- 


lectual activity; and while we sit at the feet of Germany 
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in psychology, there is nothing humiliating in being at 
the feet of Sweden in the matter of physical philosophy. 

This was Miss Allen’s opportunity preéminently, and 
her friends fully expected that she would improve it ; but 
as she explained her work and criticised the Swedish 
work at the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Association for 
the Advancement of Physical Science, she disappointed 
her personal and professional friends by singling out four 
virtues in the Allen Gymnastics to place over against four 
vices of the Swedish exercises. She aims at perspiration, the 
Swedish aims to avoid it ; she pats the student into a bath- 
tub afterwards, the Swedish has no need of a special bath 
for a regularly home bathed student; she sets everything 
to music, it has no use for music in its progressive, devel- 
opmental work ; she does not believe in any competitive 
games,—except bean bags,—it believes in many intellect- 
ually and physically exhilarating games of competition. 
She further opposes the Swedish system because it is not 
American born. 

In no one of these poiats has she touched the outer 
circle of the philosophy upon which this system appeals 
to the world. It is like the objection to a telephone be- 
cause you have to put something to the ear, when the 
Lord made aman with ear enough of his own. Perspira- 
tion is at best but a means to a higher end ; a bath-tab at 
home may be as serviceable as at a gymnasium; the 
music may be utilized if America is so musical in its in- 
stincts that it cannot part with it; competition is not in- 
dispensable if the American mind cannot stand it. 

Physical exercises in America are to be revolutionized 
as completely as street lighting and street travel; and 
whoever fails to Americanize the philosophy of physical 
expression: makes the same mistake that opponents of 
progress have always made. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


RHYTHMIC MEMORY.—(XVIL.) 


There are some things that need to be so memorized 
that they will be held in the mind “ on call,” as it were. 
Most of our intellectual resources are permanent invest- 
ments. That they are there, we know; that they will 
never be forgotten, we may claim if we will; but much 
that we have learned is not “listed,” that is, is not avail- 
able. I have known people who, when they found their 
stock was worthless, or nearly so, would keep it and rate 
it at par value, content to go without a dividend so long 
as they could have the luxury of saying that they held so 
much stock. If it be true that nothing is ever forgotten, 
it is equally true that a large part of our intellectual stock 
neither pays a dividend nor is in the market. The most 
that we can claim for the greater part of our knowledge 
is that we know in what volume or notebook to find the 
facts and figures in which we have been interested, when 
we have occasion to use them. But there are some things 
we need to have, like our bank account, at our disposal 
without a moment's notice. A man not only needs to 
have money in the bank, but needs to know to a penny 
how much he has there ; so with some things in memory. 

One of the unpardonable vices of much of the teaching 
of the day is an attempt to have children put into their 
minds words or ideas, even through great effort, that in 
the nature of the case they will not carry for six months. 
Th. re is no perspective in much of the memory teaching 
of the day. Without this, a large part of time in school 
is criminally wasted. I once knew an entire year of the 
second class in all the grammar schools of a city to be de- 
voted, so far as arithmetic teaching went, to about twenty 
pages. When I remonstrated, it was claimed that this 
was necessary in order that there might be sufficient drill 
for the pupils to remember what they had learned for all 
time. The department was percentage, and covered little 
more than the various cases in which base, rate, time, and 
amount were given,—three to find the fourth. I went in 
the next grades throughout the city, where were the pupils 
who had but six months before been on that subject, and 
chose examples from the book in which they had been 
drilled,—simple examples at that,—and but about forty 
per cent. of the pupils had correct answers. Such an ex- 
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perience would be practically universal. The only school 
I have ever known to be, to all intents and purposes, ab- 
solutely accurate and prompt on the few essentials of 
arithmetical processes, was a school in Chicago in which 
there is a little drill every day for the entire nine years 
of the school course. As soon as an essential is learned 
it is practiced to the end of the course. It thus becomes 
rhythmic. Noman is so brilliant in mathematics, no man 
ever learned anything in mathematics so well, that when 
thoroughly out of practice it did not take some time to 
get where he could do the work rapidly and accurately. 
To be out of practice at the piano is no more harmful to 
a player’s ability to maintain her reputation, than to be 
out of practice in addition or percentage. Say the alpha- 
bet forward as far as J, and then try to say it backward 
as rapidly. We know it backward as thoroughly as we 
know it forward; but we know it rhythmically forward 
and intellectually backward. 

Many teachers are teaching too many memory gems. 
A memory gem learned and used for a week or month 
only, is of little value aside from the habit of verbal mem- 
ory and the imperceptible effect upon one’s use of lan- 
guage; but a few entire selections memorized and re- 
peated often enough for them to abide in the mind for all 
time, are a joy, recreation, and inspiration for all time. 
The school that should do but a fourth part,—aye, a tenth 
part,—as much literature as some of the schools are now 
doing, and should give as a permanent possession a few 
of the grandest things in literature through a rhythmic 
memory thereof, would accomplish infinitely more. A 
few standard processes in number, standard principles in 
language, standard facts in geography, etc., should be 
woven rhythmically into the mind as completely as are 
the multiplication table, “‘ Thirty days hath september,” 
the “ Lord’s Prayer,” ete. There is no occasion to give 
much time to such work,—indeed, very little is required ; 
it demands no special attention, no great amount of inter- 
est, no peculiar methods, simply frequent repetition. 
This need not interfere with the every way higher work 
of attention memory, interest memory, thought memory, 
memory of processes, and logic memory. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Boston Sapervisor Board is all reélected. 

Medical geology is to receive more attention. 

Go to the Yellowston# Park from St. Paul in July if possible. 

Hon. Ira G. Hoitt, Sacramento, is the N. E. A. manager for 
California. 

Industrial drawing is now taught in 201 cities and towns in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The college libraries of our country contain more than two and 
« half million volumes. 

Rev. C. T. Quintard, Bishop of Tennessee, has the evening ad- 
dress at the opening of the N. E. A. * 

There are not far from 170 commercial and business colleges in 
this country, with about 30,000 students. 

The proceedings of the N. E. A. may be purchased of Zalmon 
Richards, 1301 Corcoran St., Washington, D. C. 


The Norfolk County High School Teachers’ Club issues a consti- 
tution in pamphlet, which all teacher-clab managers would do well 
to secure, 

Miss Clara Conway, Memphis, Tenn., was ‘‘ at home’’ April 1, 
with Rey. James M. Taylor and wife, of Vassar College, at the 
Conway [nstitute. 

Wm. R. Morse, of the Quincy School, Boston, issues a tempting 
prospectus of nineteen lectures, upon Language, Speech, American 
Dialects, Proper Names, Dictionaries, Volapiik, Puns, etc., ete. 

Recent deaths: M. Buys Ballot, the eminent meteorologist, died 
at Utrecht, at 73; Major Peter Egerton Warburton, the geograph- 
ical explorer, at 76; Sir Henry Yule, the antiquarian expert, at 
70; M. Gustave Hion, at 75. 

An excursion to Europe for $150, including expenses of every 
description, ought to tempt teachers abroad, if anything can. 
Alfred Banker, of the Quiney School, Boston, is more than willing 
to answer all questions upon this subject. 

Concord, N. H., had a gala time at the election April 1, the issue 
being the election of a woman upon the board of education. Mrs. 
Mary H. Woodworth, wife of a merchant, a graduate of Vassar, re- 
ceived 2,287 votes out of 3,826. She is the first woman ever elected 
in that city. 

Hon. Charles R. Skinner, deputy state superintendent of public 
instruction in the state of New York, when a member of Congress, 
was an ardent friend of all good causes. His acquaintance and ex- 
perience, as well as his ability and spirit, specially qualify him for 
direction in education. 

The Classical and High School Teachers’ Association is loyal 


every time to the twenty-four hour announcement of the time of ex- 


ercises, but President McDonald was caught napping when he an- 
nounced the time of the opening of the afternoon session as ‘2 
o’clock’’ merely. Even the most conservative must at least add 
“ m.”’ 

The following are the officers of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Physical Education for the ensuing year: 
President—Dudley A Sargent, M.D. Vice-Presidents—Dr. J. G. 
Smith, Harlem Branch Y. M. C. A., New York; Dr. C. C. Ladd, 
of Bryn Mawr College, Pa.; Dr. E. M. Hartwell, of Johns Hop- 
kins. Secretary—Dr. E. Hitehcock, of Cornell. Treasurer—Dr. 
W. G. Anderson, of Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


THE HIRED MAN. 


I give my time, my song, my life to toil, 
y brow of brooze, my arms of brawn, are hers ; 
For her alone each willing muecle stirs ; 
For her I guide the plough and delve the land, 
For her my brow is wet, my face is tanned. 
Sweet Labor, brown-cheeked as the chestnut burs, — 
Thy lightest law my lagging spirit spurs, 
And under heat and burden bids me stand. 
So. in thy name the old line fence I scale, 
Just where the whispering maple shades the place ; 
I mount the panel with the softest rail, 
And let the light winds fan my patient face ; 
And there, where birds and moments idly flit,— 
I sit, and sit, and sit, and sit. — Brooklyn Eagle. 


**You are the twentieth in the class, Hans. That means you are 
at the very foot!’’ ‘* Well, papa, how can I help it if there are no 
more boys in the class ?’’—Fliegende Bidtter. 


‘*T suppose you are ready to substantiate any statement your 
paper makes ?’’ said an angry-looking caller to the editor. ‘* Oh, 
ves; we have the compositors prove everything that is set up.’’— 
Urich Chronicle. 


Rev. Dr. Primrose—‘‘ When you were stealing the cake, my 
young friend, what thought did you have ?’’ 
Little Johnnie—‘' I thought nobody was looking.’’— Exchange. 


THIS AND THAT. 
— Spring, with nameless pathos in the air, 
hich dwells with all things fair, 
Spring, with her golden suns and silver rain, 
Is with us once again.—Henry Timrod. 

— The Bible was translated into six new languages last year. 

— A school for women journalists has been started in London. 

— John G. Whittier has had a comfortable professional income 
from his pen through a long life. 

— William Waldorf Astor is spoken of as ‘‘ the richest literary 
man in the world.’’ He has written two novels. 

— Buenos Ayres, South America, is to have a conservatory of 
music on the plan of the large German conservatories. 

— When the New York Times reduced its price from 4 to 2 
cents, it gained 130 per cent. in circulation and increased its income 
15 per cent. 

— Prof. Arthur S. Hardy, of Dartmouth, the novelist, is writ- 
ing an extensive biography of the late Joseph Neesima, the Japan- 
ese missionary. 

— Rubenstein has bestowed all the gifts of money received at 
his jubilee, on the conservatory of St. Petersburg and the Russian 
Imperial Society of Music. 

— George William Cartis is 66 years old. He has been a hard 
literary worker, but is very regular in his habits, working steadily 
from 9 to 3 with an hour or two at night. 

— Miss Edwards stated in a recent lecture that the oldest book 
in the world is at present in the Bibliothtque Nationale at Paris. 
This was written long before the Christian era. 

— Julian Hawthorne, the author, who is also an athlete, says he 
has not felt so well since 1868, when he rowed stroke in the Cam- 
bridge Scientific crew. ‘‘ Biceps, 18; chest 48.’ 

— A carriage road to Pike’s Peak has been completed. It begins 
at Cascade Cafion, and extends sixteen miles, until it reaches 
the very summit of the mountain,—14,147 feet above the level of 
the sea. 

— The New York Heraid tells the following unhackneyed anec- 
dote of Abraham Lincoln: ‘“‘ Secretary Stanton was once greatly 
vexed because an army officer had refused to understand an order, 
or, at all events, had not obeyed. ‘I believe I'll sit down,’ said 
Stanton, ‘and give that man a piece of my mind.’ ‘Do 40,’ said 
Lincoln, ‘ write him now, while you have it on your mind. Make 
it sharp; cut him all ap.’ Stanton did not need a second invita- 
tion. It was a bone-cruncher that he read to the President. 
‘That's right,’ said Abe, ‘that’s a good one.’ ‘Whom can I get 
to send it by ?’ mused the Secretary. ‘Send it!’ replied Lincoln ; 
‘gend it! Why, don’t send it at all. Tearit up. You have freed 
your mind on the subject, and that is all that is necessary. Tear 
it up. You never want to send such letters: I never do.’ ”’ 


APPLICATION for space to exhibit drawing and other school 
work at the meeting of the New York State Teachers’ Association, 
to be held at Saratoga, July 7-9, 1890, must be sent to the under- 
signed before June 1. It will be well for those who desire to ex- 
hibit to apply immediately, as the space is now being assigned very 
rapidly. John F. Woodhall, superintendent of exhibite, 9 Univer- 


sity Place, New York City, 
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(Contloued from page 231.) 


important auxiliary feature of the school is the fire drill, 
intended to furnish systematic training in the manipu- 
lation of the various forms of apparatus used in extinguish- 
ing fires. The practice with the apparatus is regularly 
preceded by a course of gymnastic exercises designed to 
promote general physical development and to secure 
promptness and efficient concerted action in cases of 
emergency. This drill is conducted after school hours, 
and is voluntary work on the part of pupils. 

Most of the janitor work of the building is done after 
the school session, by poys who are paid by the hour for 
their services. The entire steam plant, with the excep- 
tion of the boiler, was put in by boys working under the 
direction of the superintendent. Arrangements are being 
made to have the bookkeeping and clerical work of the 
office done by pupils. Of course, none of this work is re- 
quired ; but, as the tasks are never unduly hard, and a 
reasonable recompense is given, many boys are glad to 
avail themselves of this opportunity to earn a little money. 
It is thought that this arrangement has positive educa- 
tional value. 

No one who makes himself acquainted with the work- 
ing of this school can fail to be impressed with the rea- 
sonableness of its claims. Its founder and its superin- 
tendent appear to have little sympathy with those enthu- 
siasts who believe that manual training is the greatest ed- 
ucational discovery of the ages, and that the use of tools 

will develop the finest qualities of manhood with aston- 
ishing rapidity. 

This institution, which a noble generosity has provided 
and sustains, makes merely the modest claim that it 
is calculated to prolong the school life of many boys who 
would not attend the high schools, and give them valuable 
training of the eye and the hand, together with much use- 
ful knowledge, thus fitting them to grapple more success- 
fully with the problems of life. 

All thoughtful men agree that the value of any school 
depends far less upon the facts learned than upon 
the habits formed, the feelings aroused, the ambi- 
tions stimulated, and he moral impulses deepened into 
springs of action. The methods of this institution clearly 
tend to cultivate selfontrol, kindness, politeness, and 
manliness, not less than those of other schools. Many of 
the tasks set for the boys make great demands for patience, 
perseverance, and puinstaking care. Here, as every- 
where, patient labor is the price of excellence. The gen- 
tlemanly bearing of the pupils, the interest which they 
manifest in their work, and the sacrifices of personal 
convenience which they readily make for the school, 
testify that its influence is stimulating and wholesome. 
The intimate association of the boys with the gentlemanly 
and skillful mechanics from whom they receive instruc- 
tion, can hardly fail to iuspire them with a higher sense 
of the dignity of honest toil. 

The manual training school is merely an additional 
factor in the Cambridgs school system. It supplements the 
work of the grammar schools with a useful course of study 
likely to prove more attractive for many boys than the 
courses in the high schools. It does not interfere with the 
work of any other school, and has none of the objectionable 
features of those manual training courses which are so 
arranged as to demoralize the classes of the grammar 
schools and diminish the efficiency of their work. It 
is impossible to pay too high a tribute to the generosity 
which supplements tha public school system, at private 
expense, with an institution of such great and ever- 
increasing beneficence. 


THE Teacuers’ Co ASSOCIATION hat but few 
candidates for its large number of Eastern openings. Eastern 
a mber place, and hence confess 

ey have ‘‘ favoritas.’’ Sead to the Co-operati hicago, 
70 Dearborn St., for circclavs. 


d querists of this de 
alt addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence. | 


HOW PRINCE ALBERT DID IT? 


This story is told of the boyhood of the present Prince of Wales, 
by the Manchester Guardian, on excellent authority. The young 
Prince stood one day idly at the window in his room {n the palace 
of Windsor. His teacher, Miss Hillyard, an earnest and pious per- 
son, observed this and kindly asked him to think of getting his 
lesson. The young Prince said, ‘‘ I don’t want to.”’ 

“Then,”’ said Miss Hillyard, ‘‘I must put you in the corner.” 

‘“T won’t learn,”’ answered the little fellow, resolutely, ‘‘ and I 
won’t stand in a corner, for I am the Prince of Wales!” : As he 
said this, he knocked out of one of the window-panes with his foot, 
At this, Miss Hillyard rose from her seat and said, ‘‘ Sir, you must 
learn, or I must put you in the corner.’’ 

‘*T won't,” eaid he, knocking out asecond pane. The gover- 
ness then rang, and told the servant who entered to say to Prince 
Albert that she requested the presence of his Royal Highness 
immediately on a pressing matter connected with his son. The 
devoted father came at once, and heard the statement of the whole 
matter, after which he turned to his little son and said, pointing to 
an ottoman, “‘ Sit down there, and wait till I return.’’ Then Prince 
Albert went to his room and brought a Bible. 

‘* Listen, now’’ he said to the Prince of Wales, ‘‘ to what the 
Holy Apostle Paul says to you and other children in your position.”’ 
Hereupon he read Galatians iv. 1 and 2: ‘Now I say that the 
heir,as long as he is a child, differeth nothing from a servant, though 
he be the lord of all, but is under tutors and governors until the 
time appointed of the father.” 

‘* It is true,’’ continued Prince Albert, ‘‘ that you are the Prince 
of Wales, and if you conduct yourself properly you may become a 
man of high position, and even, after the death of your mother, 
may become the king of England. But now you are a little boy 
who must obey his tutors and governors. Besides, I must impress 
upon you a saying of the wise Solomon, in Proverbs xiii, 24: 
‘* He that spareth his rod hateth his son, but he that loveth him 
chasteneth him betimes.’’ Hereupon the father took out a rod and 
gave the heir to the throne of the mightiest empire in Christendom a 
very decided switching, and then placed him in the corner, saying : 
‘You will stand here and stady your lesson until Miss Hillyard gives 
you leave to come out, and never forget that you are now under 
tutors and governors, and that hereafter you will be under the law 
given by God.— Southwestern Journal of Education. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— What was meant by ‘‘ Black Letter Day”’’ ? C. G. 


— Please explain why in this latitude we have a longer period of 
twilight in summer than in winter. A READER. 


— Please tell through ‘‘ Queries ’’ who founded the Smithsonian 
Institute at Washington, D. C. ForT PREBLE. 


— In a recent reply to ‘‘Klein,’’ in your columns, it was said 
that several nations celebrate April Fool’s Day. Can yon tell me 
which do this ? JENNIE S. 


— Please solve through ‘‘ Queries’’ the following: A certain 
number consists of two places. It (the number) is equal to four 
times the sum of its digits, and it is equal to two times the product 


of its digits. Find number. : S. L. 
Let z = 10’s figure, y = unit’s figure. 
Then 10z 4 = o + 4y. 10x + y = 2ry. 
r= 
== 10x + 2x 
6 = 
Ans., 36. 


— To ‘‘A Subscriber’? : Count Julius Andrassy, ex-premier of 
the empire of Austro-Hungary, born March 8, 1823. He was 
prominent in the revolutions of 1848, and was condemned to death 
in 1849, but escaped*and went into exile. When the right of self- 
government was restored to Hungary, in 1867, he was appointed 
premier of a new Hungarian government by the emperor. He suc- 
ceeded Von Beust in 1871 as minister of foreign affairs. In 1879 
he retired from his office. Since then he has taken no active part 
in public life, though holding his seat in the imperial parliament 
He died Feb. 18, of this year. B. 


— To * Antonio,” “L. E.,, Jr.” and others: It is manifestly ab- 
surd to call Sang-Sang ‘‘ the proper English pronunciation of 
“ Saint-Saéns,’’ The proper English pronunciation of ‘‘Saint”’ is 
plain saint, aint, asin plaint. For ‘‘ Saéns’’ there is no authorita- 
tive English pronunciation laid down by usage. It must be some- 
thing like Say-ens, just as it is spelled, final s and all. But no one 
thinks of thus pronouncing the name; why should he? It is cer- 
tainly better to pronounce the word as the world at large does, 
than in the best French one can muster. It is hard for the English 
speaking tongue to acquire the French n sound, but whatever else 
it may be it is not an ng sound; An is much better. Perhaps the 
nearest written pronunciation of ‘‘ Saint-Saéns”’ is Sahn-Sa-ahn, 
pronouncing the a in both words long, as in ah, and making the 
second word a trifle longer than the first. 

Whether one chooses to follow general custom and pronounce this 
name as nearly as possible to what the owner of it calls it, or errat- 
ically to call it Saint-Sayens, is not of much moment perhaps, but 
there is every reason for not pronouncing in Sang-Sang, which ia 


neither English, French, nor American. Dinap Sturgis, 


Joynes’ German Roader (90 cents). 
lungen (25 cents). 
Lessing's Minna von Barnhelm (60 cents). 
Hiots on French Syntax, with Exercises (30 cents). 
Nivernaise (25 cents). 


NEW BOOKS IN MODE 


: Meissner’s German Conversation (75 cents). B f 
Hager’s FPreytag's Aus dem Staat Friedrich's des an 
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SCHOOL. ent are requested to send 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing 
of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little 
ca.ton of size; we » therefore, hereafter, give measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the fength.| 


Wesster’s Dictionaty. Fifteen Hundred Illustrations 
and an Appendix of 10,000 Words. Ogilvie’s Edition. 

This reproduction by photogravure process of one edition of 

’ebster’s Dictionary upon which the copyright has expired, wil| 
doubtless create a greater sensation in certain phases of the literary 
market than anything that has appeared for a long time. So far as 
we know, this is an entirely new use to which this art has been put. 
The photogravare process has been responsible for the reproduction 
in inexpensive form of the art work of all lands and times, but it 
has not been, to our knowledge, hitherto used for the reproduction 
entire, of books. 

Messrs G. and C. Merriam, of Springfield, publishers of Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary, have from time to time covered new edi- 
tions and various improvements with fresh copyrights, dated re. 
spectively 1847, ’64, and "19. A copyright holds for 
twenty-eight years, with the privilege of renewing under certain 
conditions for fourteen years more, and all their copyrights are 
presumably so renewed ; consequently, the copyright on the first 
edition expired in ’89, and that upon the second will expire in ’/8, 
At the expiration of a copyright the book is common property, and 
can be reproduced by every publisher; but by an unwritten law of 
mercantile courtesy, with rare exceptions, author and publisher 
continue to hold the field indefinitely, so far as the entire repub- 
lication by another firm of any work that has for forty-two 
years borne the imprint of a given house. In the nature of 
the case, the enormous expense required for the reproduction 
of a book like Webster’s Dictionary would make it impracticable 
for any house to reproduce an edition after forty-two years when 
five later editions had appeared properly protected by copyright; 
but the slight expense involved in the reproduction of the plates by 
this process, together with the peculiar fascination of the name with 
multitudes of people who never purchased one of the unabridged 
editions, has prompted at least one, and apparently more than 
one, house to assume the expense of reproducing these plates, giv- 
ing the public in inexpensive form the 1847 edition. Of course the 
binding, paper, and press work are all cheapened, with a view to 
placing the work at a low price. No illustrations appeared in the 
body of that early edition, they are consequently in an appendix. 

If any one thinks he is getting a Webster’s Unabridged he will 
be undeceived when he sees the book; but no man of any wit will 
ever expect to get one of the modern editions of Webster’s at any 
such price as this is sold for. No price is given with this edition, 
which appears to have been published for the exclusive use of the 
Texas Siftings Publishing Company, as a premium, but rumor saith 
that the copies of the edition are to be put upon the market for $4. 


Tse Emprre: A Compete History From RoMAN 
TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. London: Thomas Nelson & 
Sons. 560 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.25. 

A delightful volume of the publishers’ ‘‘ Royal England Read- 
ers,’’ a marvelous specimen of compressed yet complete history, 
adapted in every particular to classroom use, and a treasure for the 
multitude of intelligent and busy Americans covetous of general 
knowledge, whose heads are too full of affairs to contain volumin- 
ous historical details. In style simple yet dignified, the story of 
the mother country moves on with asi ar grace and rapidity, 
and attaches itself to mind and memory as with hooks of steel. A 
more inviting book one cannot conceive of, with its paragraphs of 
uniformly easy length, its paper and type of the very best, and its 
illustrations numerous and of excellent quality. A portrait of 
Queen Victoria forms the frontispiece, Other accessories are lists 
of the leading authors, artists, inventors, and discoverers of Great 
Britain, royal genealogical tables, an outline history of Eegland 
and the United Kingdom, description of the British possessions in 
different parts of the world, the British Constitution, a geograph- 
ical appendix, and an index. 


SESAME AND Littxs, and Ethics of the Dust, and The 
True and the Beautiful, are three volames just appearing in the 
new Ruskin Library of John Wiley & Sons, New York City. 
This fine Library of Ruskin’s ($1.00 a volume) is put up in boxes 
four volumes each, for $3.50, the series to consist of twelve vols. 


No. 1 of a “ Pedagogical Primer Series,” entitled A 
Primer of School Management, beara the imprint of C. W. Bardeen, 
publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. it contains 45 annotated pages, every 
one filled with suggestions that in different ways will be found 
helpful to teachers, Some of the topics touched upon are, “ A 
cheerful school,’’ ‘‘ Correction of special offences,’ ‘‘ Disorder,”’ 
**Untruthfalness,’’ ‘‘ Conduct of recitations,’ ‘* Methods of in- 
struction.’’ Price, 25 cents.’’ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Whittier: Poems and Prose Passages from the Works of John Green- 
Ghost Mistery of tho Reman People; by Alen: price, 
in His World. Now York: Har 

Freshman and Senior; by Elvirton Wright; price. $1.50. — Trans- 

arish: by Helen Pearson Congie 
of Phycholoxy aad’ Pedagogy ; by Theo. B, Noss, Pd.D. 
Pitake Champiais ‘and Tis Shores; by W. H. H. Marray. Boston: 
J. hureh and Redmond sooty: pie 
and Coral Islands by Jas. D. 
E.; price, $1.25.’ New York: Dodd, 
ow Senget Boom Guide; by E. V. DeGraff, A.M.; Syracuse N. Y.: 


Temperament in Education; also Success in Teaching; by Jerome 
Allen, Ph.D.; price, 50 cents. —— Essays on Banen een Reformers ; 
by Robert H. Quick; puice, $1.00. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. j 


RN LANGUAGES. 


Niels Klim (15 cents). 


Huss’ 
Edgren’s Compendious French Grammar— in or The pichtung und Wabrheit (25 cents). 


De Musset’s Pierre et Camille (15 cents). 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers, H H Boston, New York and Chicago 


Berresford-Webb’s Hoffmann's Historische Erzaeh- 
Primer’s 


Part 1. The Essentials, 15 
Boielle’s Victor Hugo’s Bug Jargal (40 Boll 


Daudet’s La Belle 
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CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. | would be inclined to forget whatever they learned if they spent so 


A GREAT MEETING OF EDUCATORS ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST.—OVER ONE THOUSAND TEACHERS IN AT- 
TENDANCE.—ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS AND 
ADDRESSES.—OTHER ITEMS. 


The twenty-third annual session of the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at Los Angeles March 18, 19, and 20. The offi- 
cers of the meeting were Prof. Ira More, of Los Angeles, president ; 
Prof. D. C. Clarke, Santa Cruz, Supt. C. H. Murphy, Visalia, Prof. 
E. T. Pierce, Chico,and Supt. M. Babcock, San Francisco, vice-pre- 
sidents; Miss Mary E. Morrison, San Francisco, Secretary; James 
T. Hamilton, San Francisco, treasurer; Supts. W. W. Seaman, W. 
M. Friesner, and Will 8S. Monroe, committee on arrangements. Over 
one thousand teachers were in attendance—the largest state meeting 
of teachers ever held on the coast. 


President More’s Annual Address. 


President Ira More’s aunual address was an educational feast. 
In his masterly style he treated the educational needs of the state. 
In speaking of the county system of examination he said: ‘‘A 
step backward in this state was the adoption of the old county 
system, where each county taught the lessons it pleased, and a 
teacher in ope county might not be qualified to teach in any other. 
I think an early return to the state system probable, and, that 
eventually we shall have a national system. Another step backward 
was the provision, or lack of provision, made for the high schools. 
As now situated the high school is not a child of the state, but a 
stepchild, for which special provision must be made. The state 
cares for the university and lower grade schools, the top and the 
bottom, but neglects the intermediate. The high school should not 
be merely a preparatory school for the university, nor the grammar 
school preparatory for the high school. Each should be complete 
in itself, for many scholars end their school life when through with 
one or the other, and what they have learned should be complete.’’ 


Industrial Education, 

Prof. James G. Kennedy, principal of the Cogswell School, San 
Francisco, spoke on the matter of industrial education, and bis talk 
was well received by the teachers. For boys, he said: ‘‘ The first 
year’s course comprises lessons in the use of tools; first the saw, 
plane and chise\, then in constructing various things from working 
drawings made by himself. Incidentally he is taught mechanical 
drawing to make him accurate, but the working drawings are made 
without the use of any other aids than a pencil and a two-foot rule. 
Wood-turning and pattern-making come next. The second year is 
devoted to iron work. The boy makes chains, bolts, wrenches, and 
finally a complete set of tools for use in the machine shops the fol- 
lowing year. The third year he spends in the machine shop and 
foundry. While talking Mr. Kennedy exhibited a number of quite 
difficult pieces made by boys in the second year, none of whom were 
over 16 years of age, all made without the use of machinery and 
nicely hard-finished and polished. The time devoted to ordinary 
studies, he stated, was about all that could be devoted successfully 
to study, even if the manual training were omitted, as the children 


much time in merely memorizing. The manual training makes a boy 
manly and keeps him out of all sorts of mischief common to other 
schoolboys. 

The Spelling-Book. 

Supt. N. C. Twining, of Riverside, in a brief but clear paper 
handled the spelling book question Some recommend that the 
spelling book should be banished from the schoolroom. Oral spell- 
ing is not proper spelling, it is description only. First, should 


come definition ; second, correct use of the word ; third enunciation ; 
fourth, description. The real object in spelling is to set a correct 


mental picture of the word. Use the reader. Should a child be| i, 


shown his own mistakes ? Educators differ on this point. Material | 
for spelling is found in the reading lesson. All words likely to be 

misspelled should be written on the blackboard. Spelling is un-' 
known among the Germans. Spelling is nothing compared with the 

right use of words. The following are good rales: Let the lesson be 

conducted in reading. Don’t let the pupils spell a word that they 

don’t know anything about. Every word outside of the children’s 

experience should be omitted. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubbery. 

An attractive paper on this subject was by Prof. C. M. Drake, 
of Ventura. He advocated practical instruction iu plant growth. 
He recommended labeling the trees, plants and weeds in the school 
grounds, so that the pupils would become familiar with their names, 
The propagation of plants would be the most interesting part of the 
work. Many suggestions were advanced upon the subject. He ad- 
vised the teacher first to secure a florist’s catalogue. Plant books 
should be on the district library shelves. The influence of the ex- 
ample of one good school garden wonld soon be felt in all neigh- 
boring schools. Every schoolhouse should possess a cabinet of plant 
specimens. 

Spirit of the Teacher. 

Prof. H. E. Cox, of the Santa Cruz High School, read an ex- 
cellent paper on the spirit of the teacher. He alluded to the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by teachers of today, counseled perseverance, 
patience, kindness and justice on the part of all teachers in their 
intercourse with their classes, and instanced common errors teachers 
were liable to fall into. .Constant study, both of books and human 
nature, was urged as a necessity for the successful teacher, and he 
concluded with the statement: ‘‘A teacher is the friend and 
helper of the weak—that is his work.’’ 

Social Reunion. 

Tuesday evening the teachers and citizens of Los Angeles tendered 

the members of the association a reception. Excellent music was 


farnished, and addresses delivered by State Supt. Hoitt, Mayor Haz- 
ard, Hon. S. M. White, Supt. P. M. Fisher, and Prof. F. A. 
Molyneaux. 


SECOND Day. 
The best two papers read before the association were given on 
the second day, by Mr. Raymond and Mrs. Hoitt. 
American School Trust. 
‘The Proposition of the American School Trust’’ was the title 


of a paper read by W. H. V. Raymond, editor of the State series 


textbooks. He held that the public schools were a great public 
trust. Historically the school trust had been established to preserve 
the rights and liberties of the people. He pat first the general 
failure of the parties to this trust to look upon it as a business com- 
bination for whose success they are responsible, and second, the pre- 
valence of imperfect and false notions respecting its purpose and the 
legitimate character of its product. All morality is the offspring 
of thorough mental habits and right motives of conduct. He had 
seen a woman who, he feared, was wicked, reclaim a school from 
an almost universal dishonesty induced by the feeble administration 
of a saint, not because of her virtue certainly, but because her me- 
thods pierced all shams, compelled the pupil to look the results of 
is work in the face and permitted no dodging. ‘‘I have seen,”’ 
said Mr. Raymond, ‘‘ a band of youngsters under the leadership of 
the most severe and exacting of moralists fairly tumbling over one 
another in their race to the devil; and I have seen forty pupils, 
throbbing with rebellious energy, stilled and shamed by the single 
question, ‘ Is it right ?’ quivering on the lips of a girl of eighteen, 
while her face blazed with an indignant sense of trampled authority. 
The teacher with moral force enough to project an ‘ought’ into the 
motor machinery of a child’s conduct has well mastered the secret 
of moral training, a secret no possession of formulated specifics will 
ever reveal to him.’’ 
Educational Discoveries. 

‘** Educational Discoveries,’ by Mrs. Julia B. Hoitt, Deputy Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, followed. Among the discoveries 
which should interest teachers, is reform in the method of teaching 
reading. ‘‘ Arithmetic,’’ she said, ‘‘ has its Grube; grammar bas 
become lessons in language; geography is resolved into clay model- 
ing; writing is done with both hands, and object teaching sits on a 
permanent throne.’’ Among other important educational dis- 
coveries are: The necessity of universal education as a means of 
establishing the stability of the government; the establishment of 
three grades of education, primary, secondary and university; the 
endowment of colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts in order to 
bring education into closer relations with the mechanic arts and the 
agricultural development of our vast domain; school architecture 
and school decoration; the introduction into our school curriculum 
of the study of civil government; the advantage of uniform courses 
of study; the need of efficient professional supervision ; the bene- 
ficial effect of teachers’ institutes; the necessity of professional 
training for our teachers; the necessity of manual training for our 
children. Upon these ten points Mrs. Hoitt spoke with much dis- 


crimination. 


Thoughts on Observation, 

The next paper, ‘‘ Thoughts on Observation,’ by J. A. Woodson, 
editor of the Sacramento Record-Union, was read by Mr. Thos, A. 
Kennedy, in the absence of the writer. It dealt with the necessity 
of teaching echolars not only to learn the prescribed lessons, but to 
apply what they learn. The teacher should endeavor to encourage 
a spirit of inquiry and observation; he should be ready to answer 
questions even though the questions should seem trifling and 
thoughtless. The work of both teacher and scholars should be in- 
telligent not mechanical. Instruction should walk hand in hand with 
observation. The child should be trained to observe and to think, 
for in that way there is opened out to him a source of the purest 
Svat for hours, and wisest judgment in the work of 
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ANTED—Suppriotendent. Salary $2,500. 

ie. We have been asked by the School Board 

ots city in a neighboring state to recommend a 
man for the above ition. - Address, 

Teachers’ rative Association, 

70 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


W ANTED—-$1,600. A leading University 
has asked us to recommend « man for 
Latin Professorship. Must have studied abroad | om: 
and be conversant with the methods of Euro- 
pean Universities, Address, ag. 

Teachers’ Co-operative Association, \. 


ANTED—Traveling Agent. A leadi 
W = 


their books, A 


jing house has written us to rec- 
a young man for agent, to travel for 


ive ‘Association, - 


ress, 
Teachers’ Co-9; 
#7 street, Chicago. 


~\ 70 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Vy ANTED—A Music, teacher! fora State 
Good 


ANTED- 
W. Norma! department of a leading college. 
$1,200. 4 


NT ~Principal for Preparatory aod 


Normal School salary. Fallterm. ANTED— Matros.’ ‘A beading institution 
Address, Teachers’ Co-operative Association, a is in search of a matron for Fall term. 7 200. «, Address, 2a Teachers’ C 
70 Dearborn street, Chicago. Address, Teachers’ Co-operative Association, Association, 70 Dearborn street, Chicago 
70 Dearborn street, Chicago 7 
wa. Assistant Principal for Acad jYOR Sale or Rent—A large number of Col- 
’ * emy... Salary $1,000 to $1,200. Congre- \ ANTED— Vocal Teacher. A college bas loges and Academics in various states. §500 
gationalist or Presbyterian.™ Address, 3 asked us to recommend a lady or man for | to $10, For particu! address 
~ Teachers’. Co-operative Association, —__ | position of vocal teacher. Salary $1,000. » Ad- Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 
“70 street, Chicago. dress, Teachers’ Co-operative Association, | rm street, Chicago. 


70 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


$1,200. -$a Pennsylvania School 
4) Board has written us for a superintendent 


W. ANTED—50 High School assistants; 100 
for Fal! at above salary, A college inan wanted. 


Grammar Grade teachers; 100 Interme- 


IRBCTOR — for Musical - Conservatory. 
A Norma! School bas 


written us to recommend s man or woman for 
above position. « An excellest opening. Ad- 
dress, Teachers’ Co-o; 


$1,000 to $1,500. 


ralive Association, + 


70 Dearborn street, Chicago’ The faculty needs no comment. 


Address, with full particulars, pan diate teachers; 100 Primary teachers. _ For 
\Teachers’ Co. Association. openings. Address, 
Dearborn sireet, Chicago. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association. 
70 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


YRINCIPALSHIP in lows. $100 to $900, 
+ An lowa School Board has written us for a 
principal for Fall.» We invite correspondence 
with suitable applicants. 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 
“70 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


DRINCIPALSHIP in Nebraska. $1,000.2A 

) ebraska School Board has written us to 

find them principal.’ Salary $1,000.~ Further 
particulars sent on application to, 

Teachers’ Co-operative Association 

“70 Dearborn street, Chicago 


21,400 to $1,800. Principal wanted for Fall, 

near Chicago... We have been vested 

a School 
incipal for the Pall Term. Have been 

New man must begin on 

full application to Teachery’ Co-operative Assb- 

ciation, 70 Dear! 


req 
Chicago to find them « 


Z. X. SNYDER, Ph.D., 


Dr. E. E. WHITE, 
born street, Chicago. 


The above are few of the hundreds of positions now on our books forthe Fall term. 
BEWARE OF IMITATORS!: Certain unscrapalous parties, 


and phraseology, but also in style of type and forms of paper and make-up, even to the minutest detail. + The fact that we have 


with an evident intention to deceive, bave copied our cirealare—not only in word 
branches and ite, 


Prof. 0. WiICcKS, 


they have used to secure members, who suppose, in joining, that they are becoming 
agencies—to use our forms and copy our methods. 


We have ne connection with such parties. If 


they have, but the one short question will settle any fraud or semi-snide agencies, viz: +‘ Have you filled 
it is not the agency for you. ie 

‘- The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of Chicago, under the management of Mr. Orville Brower, has many agents, but all members are regis- 

‘ This agency is always ready To paove its right to 


If an agency cannot make a showing of positions filled, no matter what its representations may 
tered first at the central office, 70 Dearborn atreel, Chicago 


stantial and successful work of many years. A list of 600 positions filled in 1889 will be sent on ap 
containing several hundred testimonials, all written within the 


[Mention this paper. 


1 with the Co-operst 
day many of our friends and teachers in different states write to ask us if we have given sanction to these 


* wish to know whether ‘an agency is reliable; do not ask bow many leagues and 


P 
pages, past three months and all given by those who have had ax, 
work, either by getting positions, or teachers. , These two books will be ready in « few days, and sent raex to any address. Address, 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION,. 70 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, 


Association of Chicago. 

leagues". co-operative Dr. W. H. PAYNE, 
branches 

how many, where, with whom?” 


patro: its sub. 
ole Now of tour 300 
perienoe with our 


“T EAGHERS’ VACATION 


TO EHUROPE, 


Under Personal Escort. All Expenses Included. 


EXCURSIONS 


I.—Faculty. 
It is unquestion- 
ably the strongest in the United States. 


Miss MATHEL DK COFFIN, 
Miss EDITH MANSFIELD, 


Miss JANE E. LEONARD, 
Prof. 8. C. SCHMUCKER, 
Prof. MeMICHAEL, 
Dr. A. E. WINSHIP. 
eben Miss SARAH ROW, 
Miss ANNA KIMBER, 
Prof. W. H. SPROULL. | 


1. KINDERGARTEN. 


SUMMER SCHOOL or METHODS 


INDIANA, PENN?’A. 


II.—Scope of Work. 

The work will embrace Psychology ; 
Pedagogies ; History of Hducation ; 
Methods in Arithmetic, Geography, His- 
tory, Literature, Reading, Language, 
Primary and advanced Science, Physi- 
ology, Algebra, and Geometry ; School 
Management ; Principles and Science of 

| Teaching ; Methods in Kindergarten 

and in Manual Training. All work 
will be adapted to the department in 
which it is given. 

ITI.— Departments. 


A Kindergarten School will be in operation for observation. 
The application of the Kindergarten work as adapted to 


Principal: 


1890. 


Send for Programme. 


primary school work will 


2. PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


be developed. 


This department will include all teachers 
who teach in primaryschools. The instruc- 


tion will be given to suit them. A primary model school will be in operation to show the work 
Lectures will be given on the observations made in the Model School. 


GRAM MAR DEPARTMENT. This department will include all teach- 


First Excursion. Saturday, June 28, per 8.8. Furnessia (6,500 tons), via Glasgow . - - #200 
Second we Saturday, June 28, per 8.S. City of Rome (8,415 tons), via Liverpool, - - 2885 ‘call 
Third 66 Thursday, July 3, from Montreal, per 8 S. Toronto (3.284 tons), via Liverpool, 150 practically. 
Fourth bid Thursday, July 3, per 8.S. State of Indiana (3,000 tons), via Glasgow, - - 175 
Fifth 66 Saturday, 5, per come), via Moville, 3. 
Saturday, July 5, per 8.8. Rot am, Via Bologne, - - - - 
Sosemeh 66 Weaneeday, July te, per 8.8. City of Paris(10,500 tons), via Liverpool, - - 190 ers who teach in Intermediate and Grammar Schools. 


ORGANIZED AND MANAGED THROUGHOUT BY 


All NEW ENGLAND inquirers please address: 
ELIAS BROOKINGS, Princ. Central St. Grammar 
School, 26 Madison Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
MARK PITMAN, Principal of Woolsey School, 
New Haven, Conn. 
ALFRED BUNKER, Master of Gunes School, 10 
Juniper St., Boston (Highlands), Mass. 


HENRY CAZE & SON, 
| TOURIST AGENTS (Established 1844), 
CHIEF OFFICES: 
940 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 
142 STRAND, LONDON. 
7 Rue SCRIBE, PARIS. 
Gaze’s ** Tourist Gazette,” 5 cts. 


Nearly 300 Teachers visited Europe last Summer with our Excursions, to one and all of whom we refer. 


4. 


HIGH SCHOOL & PRINCIPALS’ DEPT. 


Heretofore Summer 
Schools of Methods 


-~ sseneting adapted to it will be done. 
ai! parts of 5. MANUAL TRAINING. 


have failed to reach the High School and the Principal. In this department work especially 


The work of the Principal will receive special attention. 
Modern education demands a training of the hand as 
well as the head. We have shops well fitted up. 


They are in charge of a 
ical Apparatus, Modeling, 


The Sauveur Summer School 


the world, | 


System of Drawing will be 


of Languages. — 


(Removed from Amherst, Mass., and Oswego, N. Y., to Burlington, Vt.) 


' and fine recep 
The cooking depar 


FIFTEENTH SESSION: 


July 9th to Aug. 19th. MIss 


“The Sauveur Summer Lone of Languages has come to bea recognized factor in the educational 


work of this country.” — 


For Catalogues of the School, and Circulars of Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works, address 
Dr. L. SAU VEUR, Copley Terrace, Boxbury, Boston, Mass. 


oow 


For Board apd Rooms address 


H. L. Burritt, Burlington, Vt. 


tinues three weeks. 


SADIE GALLAHER, Sec’y, 


competent Superintendent. The course of work embraces: Paper 


Folding, Paper Cutting, Parquetry, Drawing, Color Work, Painting, Designing, Making Phys- 


Moulding, Carving, Joinery, etc. One of the authors of the Prang 


instructor in drawing. 


IV.— Building and Grounds. 


The building is delightfully located. 
on rooms and | ve adapt it for just such a school. 
ment and all the rooms have been refurnished. 

grounds are very fine. They contain about fifteen acres, covered with grass and forest trees. 
taken together makes it just the place for teachers to improve themselves and at the same time rest. 


It is just suited to a Summer School of Methods. The large halls 
The building has connected with it 
Everything is new. The 
Everything 


V.— Miscelianeous,. 


Individuals holding certificates from other Summer Schools will be admitted as second course students 
and will be given a diploma at end of this term. The Summer Sehool of Methods opens July 7th and con- 


For particulars address 
Z. X. SNYDER, Principal, Indiana, Pa, 
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7 . i . Supt. P. M. Fisher read the 
Mathematics. half rotten in another, the specked in another and the sound apples pathotlo song, We 


Prof. C. M. Ritter, of thu Chico State Normal School, being ab- 
sent, his paper on ‘* Mathematics’’ was read by Prof. E. T. Pierce. 
The following is a summary of its points: Altogether too much 
time is devoted to the study of arithmetic; a large part of the 
so-called arithmetic should be eliminated from the course of 
study, the principles of percentage and interest being broad enough 
to comprehend all that is desirable in that department; in arith- 
metic ‘shortest solutions and best explanations’’ should be sought 
at all times, both to be as much as possible the resalt of the pupil's 
own investigation; the metric system of weights and measures 
should supplant the cumbersome one now in use; elementary geo- 
metry taught indirectly should precede the teaching of mensur- 
ation, and as mensuration is of general utility, and as most pupils 
never enter the higher schools, it should be taught in the gram- 
mar schools; more care should be taken in setting forth the objects 
of the study of mathematics. There should always be an object in 
view on the part of both teacher and student; the study of mathe- 
matics is an indispensable part of any complete system of education. 


Extravagances of American Speech, 

This was the subject of a pleasant address by Hon. John Monteith, 
of San Diego, formerly Beate Superintendent of Missouri. He 

resented impressions, facts, and convictions of his own. ‘‘I do not 

lieve that a large portion of the American people have become 
corrupted, but I believe that many unconsciously are producing 
changes which may work injury to the language eventually. Among 
the intelligent nations of the world, there is not one that treats its 
language with such extravagant abuse. Wherever the German or 
Englishman goes, his eyes meet mementoes reminding him of the 
ancient origin of his institutions. These are object lessons teach- 
ing him reverence—the ancient tower, the ivy-mounted ruip, the 
heavenward-pointing spire, the English cathedral. 

Language Teaching. 

Supt. Will S. Monroe, of Pasadena, gave the talk of Wednesday 
evening on ‘Language Teaching in the Primary and Grammar 
Grades.’’ Language-teaching has to do with thought and its ex- 

ion of material, and the mechanics of thought expression. 
The common school subjevts—readivg, science, literature and his- 
tory — must farnish the materials. He divided the mechanics of 
thought expression into four stages of development: 1, Copying; 
2, Dictation; 3, Reproduction; 4, Original Composition. The 
mechanics of thought expression have to do largely with spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization, penmanship, and che correct use of lang- 
uage. These should sink into the automatic, so that all, or nearly 
all, of the mental force may be reserved for the thoughts to be ex- 
pressed. He believed with Herbert Spencer that there is such a 
thing as memory of the mnscles, 


Tuirp Day. 


Reform Schools. 


Dr. Walter Lindley read a paper on *‘ Reform Schools," of which 
the following isa paragraph: ‘‘ As you doubtless know, there are 
two systems of reform schools, one the congregate system, in which 
the inmates of all grades of age and moral obliquity are copgregated 
in one great prison-like building, the other the cottage or family 
system. As the farmer from time to time during the winter goes to 
his cellar and sorts his apples, putting the rotten in one barrel, the 


entirely by themselves, so the authorities who have charge of schools 
where the cottage system has been adopted, separate the morally 
rotten, half rotten, specked, and simply homeless boys from e:.ch 
other and place the members of each grade in a cottage by them- 


selves.’’ 
Other Papers. 

Three other excellent papers were read, bat crowded columns 
prevent our giving an abstract of these. he! were by Mins Helen 
Cooley, of the Los Angeles Normal School, Miss Margaret Shallen- 
berger, of the San José Normal School, and one prepared by Prof. 
S. D. Waterman, of the Stockton High School. ‘‘ Technical Edu- 
cation ’’ was the subject of Miss Cooley’s paper; ‘‘ Clay Modeling’ 4 
the subject of Miss Shallenberger’s paper, and ‘‘ Enthusiasm ’’ the 
subject of the one prepared by Prof. Waterman. 

Officere Elected. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : Presi- 
dent, James G. Kennedy, of San Francisco ; first vice-presidsnt, D. 
C. Clark, Santa Cruz; second vice-president, Eugene De Barn, 
San Diego; third vice-president, Miss A. L. Mann, San Francisco ; 
fourth vice-president, W. W. Seaman, Los Angeles; secretary, 
Miss Mary E. Morrison, San Francisco ; treasurer, James T. Hamil- 
ton, San Francisco. 


San Diego was chosen as the next place of meeting. 


Delegates to the National Convention. 

The following were appointed delegates to the National Educa- 
tional Association, to be held at St. Paul, to represent the State 
California Association: Ira G. Hoitt, Sacramento; F. M. Camp- 
bell, Alameda; P. M. Fisher, Oakland; Nettie R. Craven, James 
G. Kennedy, San Francisco; C. H. Murphy, Tulare; E. T. Pierce, 
Butte; L. L. Evans, Daarte; Mary McDonald, B. R. Grogan, 
Los Angeles; J. H. Strine, Dewney; M. H. Perry, Mrs, L. P. 
Wilson, Misses Mary Leonard, Ella Clark, Alice Stevens, Mary 
Penman, Los Angeles; F. A. Molyneaux, Pomona; C. E. Jones, 
Alhambra; Washington Wilson, San — + Mary E. Bear, L. J. 
Spencer, C. M. Schnide, Los*Angeles; Will S. Monroe, Pasadena ; 

iss Maria Faller, Pasadena. 

The Reading Circle. 

Prof. D.C. Clark, of Santa Cruz High School, presented the claims 
of California’s Teachers’ Reading Circle. His report did not show 
the circle to have met with the support it deserves; he urged upon 
the teachers the necessity of codperating in this branch of personal 
education. At the close of the address, Miss Adeline Beshen, of 
Stockton, and Prof. F. A. Molyneaux, of Pomona, were elected 
councilors of the circle for the enusing year, 


The Plan of Incorporation. 

State Supt. Hoitt, as chairman of the committee on incorporation, 
explained the plan comtemplated. It is desired to form a company, 
with capital stock of $250,000, divided into 50,000 shares. With 
this money it is purposed to bnild, in San Francisco, a teachers’ 
hall, which shall contain assembly rooms, offices and other apart- 
ments for rental, together with library and reception rooms, which 
may ever be a rendezvous for all teachers of the state, 


Wilson Memorial Exercises. 


Shall Mise Him,’’ was sung by a male quartette under Prof, 
H i Voohey, who has all through had charge of the musical exercises, 
The three other voices were those of Professors F. A. Molyneaux, W. 
D. Townsend and Mellville Dozier. State Superintendent Hoitt 
followed with a few words of general eulogy on the virtues of the 
deceased superintendent. Then Supt. Fisher extolled the manly, 
sympathetic qualities of his dead friend, of whom he said his sou! 
was white and his intellect keen, and he was in debate the very 
pink of courtesy. Superintendent Marphy, of Tulare County, spoke 
as a companion, a friend, a classmate of and a fellow-worker with 
John L. Wilson, and told ~ ay } life and his con- 

in his @ career. 

quest of proverty in his stragg 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 25-26, Northern Illinois Association, Rock Island. 

April 30-May 2, Georgia State Association at Columbus. 

June 26-28, Missouri State Association, Sweet Springs, Mo. 

Jane 26-29, Texas State Association, Galveston. 

June 26-28, Tennessee State Association. 

July 1-3, West Virginia State Association, at Moundaville. 
Association, 


July 7-8-9, New York State Teachers’ 


ARKANSAS. 


A recent trip over the state convinces me that a great educational 
awakeniog is upon us. School terms are lengthening, better pay 
and better teachers is becoming the settled policy of many boards, 
and better, neater, and more commodious school buildings are being 
erected. If, now, the next legislature would make provision for 
the establishment of a distinctively normal school, it would hasten 
our growth educationally more than anything else. 

The institutes, established by law, will soon begin their sessions. 
Examiners are now at work on the programs. 

Quite a number of the schools in towns and cities have a ten 
months’ session. Beginning, as most of the schools do, about the 
middle of September, they do not close till in June. 

Prof. Howard Gates succeeds his father, Prof. N. P. Gates, at 
Bentonville The latter has charge of the Fayetteville schools. 


COLORADO, 

The history of the adoption of kindergarten methods in the public 
school of Fort Collins is full of interest. It was first introduced in 
1882, by Miss Cora Watson, who had graduated at the kindergar- 
ten training school of Mrs. Louise and Miss Susie Pollock, of Wash- 
ington, in 1880. By many it was at first looked upon as an inno- 
vation and an unnecessary expenditure of public money. But as term 
after term passed and the patrons of the school began to realize the 
benefits their children were deriving from the system, opposition 
gradually died out until at present the kindergarten has not a single 
unfriendly critic in the city. Much of this success is of course 
due to the ability, training, and intelligence of the teachers 


The exercises in memory of the late J. L. Wilson, super- 


intendent of Colusa county for the past eight years, were of the 


employed; but the Hon. Jay H. Boughton and his colleagues on 
the school board should receive the praise and gratitude of the 


of the New 


In this same April 


YOUR FRIENDS about the April 


ENGLAND MAGAZINE. There 


thing in it that will specially interest them. Will 
they not want to see and own a full-page portrait 
of Miss Amelia B. Edwards, from a recent photo- 
graph by Sarony ? Perhaps, too, they would be im- 
| mensely interested in the article on Miss Edwards 

by Sallie Joy White, President 


of the N. 


number may be 
found an article 
on Gladstone, with 
portraits of him- 


self and wife and 
grandchild, never 
before reproduced 


NG 
£ connection with 


“The New England of to-day is bounded 
limits of the Union 


ciation ? 


A, 


Wigs 


“Egypt at 


Then, who will 
not be interested to 


readable article on this topic ? 
than Edwards 


dian Questinn.” 


The NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE is published at 36 
Bromfield St:eet, at 25 cents a number, and $3.00 


a year. A reader of the 
sample copy for ten cents, 


e to see a fine portrait of “Tom 
Reed,” together with other illustrations, in a very 


_will probably excite wide comment, 
as may also Miss Goodale’s “Plain Words on the In- 


The paper on Jona- 


Journal of Education” may 


man’s Press Asso- 


\e=— = this, the article on 


by Dr. Winslow, 
cannot fail to ex- 
cite a great deal 
of interest. 


number 
is some- 


Every school room in 
America may have Pure 
Air in abundance. 

Every school room 
must have it, if good work 
is to be done. 

Health, happiness, edu- 
cation, depend onit. 

The Sherman “ King’ 
Vaporizer keeps the air 
pure. The testimony to 
its success is universal 
and irresistible 

One machine for an 
ordinary school room costs 
only $8 Two will afford 
pure air for sixty scholars. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Send for circulars and testimonials. 
Sherman “ King” Vaporizer Company, 
45 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


A Summer School by the Sea, 


With a delightful home ; number of students lim- 
ited; course of studies elective; corps of teachers 
first class; methods of teachin English and Compo- 
sition a specialty; French and German spoken in the 
family ; frequent excursions to places of interest 
along the coast); during the month of} July. An- 
other department,—a two months’ session for young 
ladies and children. For circulars and full informa- 


tion, apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t.. Boston. 


WANTED, THREE TEACHERS. 


For next school year, in a first-class boarding school. 
First, to teach Latin and Greek: must be a college 
graduate and have had years of successful experi- 
encein fitting boys for college; salary for the right 
man, at least $1700. Second, to teach German, with 
some other subjects: must be an American; salary, 
$1200. Third, to teach Chemistry'and Physics ; text- 
book. lectures, and laboratory work : must be com- 
petent to conduct a class in the Laboratory iu _ 


E. Wo- 
And in 


Home,” 


7 


have Chemistry; salary, $1400. These candi 


must be Episcopalians. A ply at enee to a 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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— 
community that is due to them for their untiring efforts in that} The city superintendents of central Kaneas have organized a RA 
direction. —_— Round Table. The first meeting was held at Hutchinson, Feb. 13 | GENERAL EPITOME. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. and 14. The next meeting goes to Newton. [From March 31, to April 6, inelusive.) = 


A conference of educators of colored youth was held at Washing- 
ton, March 25, 26, and 27, under the management of the Alumni 
Committee,—J. M. Gregory, A.M.; F. J. Shadd, M.D.; Jesse 
Lawson, A.M.; R. T. Moss, A.M.; and S. D. Fowler, A.B. 
Among those addressing the meeting were: Prin. J. H. N. Waring, 
M.D. ; Miss Lucy E. Moten, principal Washington Normal School ; 
W. G. Sears, A.M., professor in Lincoln University, Jefferson 
City, Mo. ; Rev. William J. Simmons, D.D., president State Uni- 
versity, Louisville, Ky. ; Miss Martha Schofield, manager Schofield 
Normal and Industrial School, Aiken, S. C.; Mrs. A. J. Cooper, 
A.B., teacher in the ee High School; W. S. Scarborough, 
A.M., Wilberforce, O.; H. P. Montgomery, Esq., supervising 
principal public schools, D. C.; Rev. Horace Bamstead. D.D., 
Atlanta University, Ga.; S. D. Fowler, A.B., Howard 

niversity. Thursday evening the teachers of the Washington 
public schools tender a reception to the members of the conference. 


ILLINOIS. 


Although the death of Prof. E. D. Bangs, of Fairburg, was an- 
nounced a few weeks ago; he is none the leas lively and up with 
the times educationally. The death of Profesor Bangs, of Gales- 
burg, an old Dlinois teacher, should have been announced instead. 


KANSAS, 


Supt. H. C. Bosley, of Ft. Scott, died in Febraary, of con- 
anes. Professor Benton, of the city high school, succeeded to 

@ position. 

The high school teachers of the northeastern part of the state 
held a meeting at Lawrence, April 4and 5. The matter of fitting 
students for admission to the university was the principal topic. 


| Mountain goats, which he captared in his 


Leavenworth teachers have the honor,—and it is something more 
than ‘‘ empty honor,’’—of getting the largest average salaries in 
the public schools of the state. 

Lawrence is pushing the erection of her new high school building, 
and expects to have it ready for use Sep. 1. 

Professor Dyche, of the State University, is mounting the aoey 

recent trip to Briti 
America. He saw only thirteen, killed all he saw, though it took 
weeks of following. 

Kansas City still continues to swallow the aeighbori 
Ferguson undoubtedly has more school 
look after than any other city superintendent in the state. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Vacation for state schools extended from March 28 to April 7. 

The normal school has just received a state appropriation of $40, - 
000 for the erection of a new building. Plans are already drawn, 
and the committee expect to have the buildiog ready for ocoupancy 
at the beginning of the next school year. It will be 122 feet long 
and 65 deep, and will contain, on the first floor, a gymnasium and 
dressing-rooms with hot and cold baths; on the second floor, scien- 
tific rooms for experimental and class work in physics and chemistry, 
a museum, a library, and a classroom for manual training; on the 
third floor, one auditorium for chapel services, lectures, and 
public exercises. he building has been a long felt want, and all 
readers of the JOURNAL interested in the welfare of the school 
will rejoice in the success that has followed the efforts of the prin- 


towns. 


dings to 


— Ex-Emperor Dom Pedro ill. 

— The Ordenfest observed at Berlin. 

— Great ovation to Bismarck in Berlin. 

— Damage done at De Witt, Ia., by a cyclone. 

— Liverpool strikers attack imported laborers. 

— Rupture between Servia and Bulgaria imminent. 

— France prohibits the landing of arms in Dahomey. 

— Strike movement spreading throughout Catalonia. 

— Partially successful attempt to assassinate the Czar. 

— Terrible suffering from the floods in the Mississippi valley. 

— World’s musical ition to be held in Vienna in 1891. 
— Students arrested in St. Petersburg for taking part in riotous 


meetings. 

— Emperor William proposes the weutralization of Alsace and 
Lorraine. 

— No ts rising in Riazan (Russia), and blood bas already 
been 

— Triumph for the government in ths general elections in Portu- 
gal for members of the Cortes, 

— Minister to Spain, Palmer, resign’, and assistant postmaster- 
general Clarkson is to fill the vacancy. 

— The Inman steamer, City of Paris, narrowly cseapes sinking. 
Accident due to the attempt to make frst time. 


Tue TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, of Chicago, 


cipal. For want of space manual training has heretofore received | has been asked to find a man who has studied abroad for a Latin 


little attention, bat the coming year will mark a new era in that 
department of work. W. R. W. 


Professorship. Salary $1600. Can you suggest a name to them ? 
Address, 70 and 72 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


| 


HOW 


the Delsarte 


on by an able corps of teachers. Addres: 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principal, 7 BEACON St., BosToN, Mass. 


Will be held in the City of Bo 
the DELSARTE SYS 


Boston School of Oratory. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF 1890 


Rs. 
Begin April 10th to send names for enroll- 
Send for circular with full information “aver 
Address MOSES TRUE BROWN, No. 7 BEACON ST, Boston, Mass. 


ill its 18th year October 7th, 1890. 
Notice. The Boston School of Oratory will open y 7 


FOR DYSPEPSIA 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
Dr. J. J. MCWILLIAMs, Denison, Ia., says: 
“*T have used it largely in nervousness and dys- 


rofessor BROWN. 

Aathetic Mevements, by Miss CLARA TILESTON POWER. A Course of Lectures and | ® remedy in of this kind. I have 

Readings from eminent people, including Professors RAYMOND, GARLAND, TICKNOR, HAYES, Miss 

Swayzk, H BERNARD CARPENTER, GEORGE RIDDLE and LELAND POWE 

Session of three weeks opens Monday, July 7th. 

ment. Excellent board and rooms at Summer rates. 


it in cases of sleeplessness with very 
results.’’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Two years’ and one year’s complete courses. Thorough instruc- pee 


— A most laborious task.— Wheeling, Va. 


Is there a man, woman, or student in the 
United States who can do without Webster’s 
Dictionary ? 

It contains over 1,600 pages, weighs over 
9 pounds, has 1,500 illustrations, 15,- 
000 synonyms, and an appendix of 
10,000 new words. 


WHERE 


—A soft winter tarncth away the toboggan 


WILL YOU SPEND 


One hundred thousand copies of Webster's 

Dictionary have been printed for the Texas 

Siftings Publishing Company, and are now 
ready for delivery. These books contain every 
word that the great Noah Webster, LL.D., 
ever defined, and, in addition to that, they 
contain tens of thousands of new words that 
have been invented since Webster produced 
his Dictionary. 

Webster’s Dictionary has heretofore been sold for 
no less a sum than $10 per copy, but owing to the ex- 
traordinary cheapening of paper and wonderful 
economy in labor connected with the improvements 
in machinery, that enable publishers to print ten 
sheets in the same time and at the same cost that 
they used to print one, we can offer this great and 
valuable Dictionary at a very much smaller price 
than it has ever been offered for before. THE 


FAMILY 


Dictionary. 
FREE! 


The price of Texas Siftings” is $4a year. Sift- 
ings” and this Dictionary, which in itself is worth 
$10, will be delivered at the residence of any person 
who sends us the sum of $5. 

To the ordinary reader of this advertisement it may 
seem rather peculiar that we can afford to do this. 
Well, that is our business. We think that there are 
over two hundred thousand people in the United 
States who would be glad to get Webster’s Diction- 
ary, such as weadvertise, for $5. We want to catch 


RESORT 


them, and every one of them will, before they can FRANK BAKER, CHICAGO, eS eo Judge, Federal Court. 

get a Dictionary, have to subscribe for “ Texas Sift- - - - - and 
ings,” for one year. They cannot get Webster's - - EAN 
Dictionary in any other way. Do you see the point ? Derrorr,- - Of Detrott Evening News. 
We may lose a lot of money to get this large number GEO. H. HOPKINS, ” - - - -  U.8. Collector of Customs 
of subscribers, but when we get them we will hold JNO. W. McGRATH. 7 - : - City Counsellor. 


them, or if we don’t, the loss will be ours 
Mr. E. M. Pine, of the Philadelphia Inquirer, says 


The Club hasits own Dairy, Poultry Yard, Garden, Steam Yacht, and 
Pleasure Boats. Each member has free Room at Hotel, free Building Lot, 
and many other privileges not granted at other resorts. Board for members 
at actual cost. 


MEMBERSHIP ONLY $25. 
The Officers and Directors of the Club are as follows: 


C. A. SIBLEY, Pres’t, Cu1caao, ILL., Gen’l Western Agt. : Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. it p 
F. O. DAVENPORT, Vice-Prest., DETROIT, Micu.: General Insurance. 
H. W. FAIRBANK, Secretary, CuHicaGco, ILL.: Publisher. 


DIRECTORS. 


eae For Circulars and particulars address the Secretary, 
HH. W. FAIRBANK, 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ell. 


THE SUMMER? 


Teachers, now is the time to join the newly. organized ST. MARY’S 
CLUB, located 60 miles east of Mackinaw, in the St. Mary's River, on what 
is always pronounced by Tourists the loveliest island in the entire Lake 
region. Fine Fishing. Shooting, Boating, and the most delightful of loathsome disease Catarr 
climates. Accessible by all Lake Boats from Chicago or Detroit, and only 
18 to 21 hours by rail from these cities. 

Daily Mail, Telephone, and daily Boats North and South. 


4 slide.— Texas Siftingr. 
THE CHILDREN’S HEALTH must not be neg- 


lected. Colds in the head and snuffles bring on 
catarrh and lung affections. Ely’s Cream Balm 
cures at once. It is perfectly safe and is easily 
applied into the nosirils. It also cures catarrh, 
the worst cases yielding to it. 


‘*Some things have - about as far as they 
can go,’’ says the Rev. Sam Jones. The globe- 
trotters for instance.--- Philadelphia Record. 


CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 

,and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope to Prof. J. A. LAWRENOR, 88 Warren Street, New 
York, will receive the receipt free of charge. 


— Passing away time—handing over your watch 
to a footpad.—Texas Siftings. 


Is there any reason why mothers prefer the 
Ferris ‘‘ Good Sense’' corset waist for themselves 
ON and their children? Please examine one of the 
**Good Sense’’ waists and compare it with any 
i other that is offered to you, and you will not need 

any salesman to tell you why it is the best. Its 

THE merit is manifest. 


— “Charlie got a raise in his salary,’’ said 
Mamie. ‘‘ How do you know?’’ ‘' Because he 
now calls the head clerk Jack.’’—N. Y. Sun. 


NORTHERN — 


CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 


To THE Eprror: — 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been permanently 
cured. I shall be glad to send two bottles of my 
remedy FREE to one of your readers who have con- 
sumption, if they will send me their Express and P. 
O. address. Respectfully, 


LAKES. 


—‘‘Listen, whois that speaking? ’’ said Mamma. 
**T can’t hear avy one,’’ remarked Grandma. 
‘* Das because oo haven’t dot any specs on,’’ 
explained little Bertie. 
—Smith, Gray Co's Monthly. 


APVIcE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
uces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘‘ bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 

in, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


Of Berry Bros., Varnish Mfg’s. — Why does a eailor know there’s a man in the 


moon ? He has been to sea.— Western Rural. 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 


Ay old physician, retired from practice, had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 


“This is the best copy of Webster’s Dictionary I ever 
saw.” The editor of the Philadelphia Times who 
received one of these Dictionaries, writes: “It is 
tmmense. Enclosed find five dollars. Send another 


UMMER OUTING of Indiana University. 


IN EUROPE 


Best Scenery and Art 


of Europe for $400. Rents and Sells School Property 


copy. We need it in our business.” 

Send $5 to “ Texas Siftings ” Publishing Company, 
New York, and you will get “ Texas Siftings one iocmtanten, In 
year, and also will have delivered at your home, 
either by mail or express, a copy of Webster’s| Europe, Italy. 

ington, Ind, 


NORTHERN Tour: — Norway, England, Central 
Eu to Venice. Address Pres’t David 8. Jordan, 


Gives Parents information of the 


Prof. Joseph Address 


N. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset Beston. 


rmula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 
also a and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 


pest Schools. wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 


Introduces to Schools, Lyceums, and Lecture Com- | and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
mittees, first class Lecturers ; and to Tourists the | free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger- 
d. man who has arranged the “Grand Tour of Europe | man, French, or English, with full directions for pre- 
SOUTHERN Tour: — Scotland, Enqiane. Central | for 1890." 

Address wain, B - 


paring and using. Sent bv wy ity with 
stamp, naming this W. A. NovEs, 820 Powers’ 
Block, Rochester, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Century Magazine for April has for its 
frontispiece the ‘Madonna and Child,” by Giov- 
apni Bellini, and a second Madonna and Child, 
(full-page) illustrating Mr. Stillman’s series of 
articles on ‘‘Italian Old Masters.”’ These two 
engravings on wood, by Mr. Cole, have never been 
excelled or more fittingly used. Mr. Jefferson 
continues his autobiography, and has reached the 
‘Rip Van Winkle” stage of his career ; he tells 
the reader exactly what he wishes to know—how 
Mr. Jefferson came to play the character. Three 
striking engravings of Jefferson as ‘‘ Rip,’’ accom- 
pany the paper, which also contains a disquisition 
on guying bv actors, with humorous incidents. 
Three timely articles are “‘ The Latest Siberian 
Tragedy,’’ by George Kennan, in which is given a 
new arsount of the outrage at Yakutsk, “‘ Sug- 
gestions for the Next World’s Fair,” a practical 
and helpfal paper by Georges Berger, director of 
the French Exposition, and ‘ The Slave-Trade in 
the Congo Basin,’’ by E. J. Glave, one of Stan- 
ley’s pioneer officers, with text and pictures from 
life during Mr. Glave’s residence of twenty months 
among the natives. Other articles of special in- 
terest are ‘‘An Artist’s Letters from Japan,’’ by 
John La Farge, with illustrations beautifully en- 
graved by Marsh, Kingsley, and Whitney; ‘‘ The 
Serpent Mound of Ohio,’ by Prof. F. W. Pat- 
nam, of the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass., 
an exhaustive treatment of the facts and archwo- 
logical significance of these curious remains; and 
‘The Old Poetic Guild in Ireland,’’ a special 
study by Charles de Kay, with illustrations by 
Alexander and Bacher. The short stories are very 


i 99 

redicts a hopeful future for ‘‘ Rising Bulgaria” ; | 
4 new realm of investigation — to the physicist 
is discussed by Prof. Edward L. Nichols, of Cor- 
nell University, in ‘‘ The Production of Artificial | 
Cold”; the charming English writer, Arabella 
B. Buckley, continues her studies on the ** Moral 
Teachings of Science’’; the condition of Eng- | 
lish Politics and Society’’ up to date, is com-| 
mented on by J. Ranken Towse; John Vance | 
Cheney makes a critical estimate of ** Robert | 
Browning as a Poet’’; Fred. Perry Powers asks 
and answers the question, ‘‘ Where is the United | 
States Army?’ and Mrs. Carl Barus does the | 
same with ‘‘ What are our College Women Do- 
ing ?’’ New to most readers will be the informa- 
tion in the article, ‘‘A Botanical Garden in the 
Island of Java.’’ Hezekiah Butterworth has a 
good word and some wholesome advice for “* News- 
paper Poets’’ ; Elizabeth Robins Pennell describes 
atour of the cathedral cities of England; “- 
Study of Spiritualism ’’ likely to attract wide at- 
tention, is contributed by a member of the Seybert 
Commission, Robert Ellis Thompson, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The usual space is given 
to editorials and C. L, S. C. matters. 


— The North American Review for April is one 


good, and give variety to this unusually attract- 
ive For essays have 
igginson’s of a lite character, and a 

account Captain Charles Bryant of 
his experience ‘* In the Fur-Seal Islands,’’ Alaska, 
Captain Bryant having instituted the present 
method of catching these seals. An article in the 
series of Present-Day Papers is contributed by 
Prof. Richard T. Ely, under the title of *‘ A Pro- 
gram for Labor Reform.’’ Other articles of 
public discussion in ‘‘ Topics of the Time,” are 
entitled ‘‘Longer Terms and Less Rotation, ”’ 
“The People,” and ‘‘ Loyalty in Employment. 
The poetry ia furnished by Celia Thaxter, Frank 
Dempster Sherman, Charles G. D. Roberts, Mar- 
garet Crosby, Ellen Burroughs, Helen Gray Cone, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Lizette Woodworth 
Reese, Aubrey de Vere (on Robert Browning), 
Katharine Lee Bates, and, ina lighter vein, by 
De Witt C. Lockwood, William Page Carter, 
Orelia Key Bell, and Brainerd Prescott Emery. 
Price, $4.00 a year; single numbers, 35 cents. 
New York: The Century Company. 


— The April Chautauquan presents a table of 
contents rich in variety and interest. The open- 


ing article is by Prof. James A. Harrison, Ph.D, 
of Washington and Lee University, on ‘* The 
Archzological Club in Italy’; the eminent phil- 
ologist, Prof. F. Garlanda, writes of ‘‘The In- 


of great interest and value to all thoughtful read- 
ers. In the selection of timely topics, and in the 
ability of the writers, this famous old review keeps 


debtedness of the English Langu to the | @breast of the times. The opening article is by 
Professor Bartoli on | Admiral Porter, U.S. N., on “‘ Discipline in the 
‘‘Ttalian Literature ’’; Principal James Donald-| Navy,’’ followed by ‘‘ Kinship and Correlation 
son, LL.D., of the University of St. Andrews, by Francis Galton, F. R.S.; Bishop Whipple, of 
Scotland, contributes his second paper on ‘‘ Roman Minnesota, writes of ‘‘ His Life Among the In- 
Morals”; Arlo Bates traces the career of Savon- | dians’’—for thirty years he has been devoted to 


Latin ”’ ; 


val 


uable and candid paper by Ex-Gov. Lowry, of 
Mississippi. Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., treats of 
‘* Flaws in Ingersollism’’; a very important 
topic, ‘‘Conversational Immoralities,”’ is discussed 
by Mrs. Amelia E. Barr; Master-Workman 
Powderly makes ‘‘ The Plea for Eight Hours” ; 
B. B. Bruce, the widely known literary expert, 
ives a valuable paper on “‘ English and American 
Book Markets”; ‘‘Socialism in Germany” j, 
considered by Oswald Ottendorfer; and ‘‘ Society 
in Paris,’’ by Madame Adam; Hon. W. Cp. 
Breckenridge, of Kentucky, continues ‘‘ Th, 
Tariff Discussion.’’ In the department of “‘ Notes 
and Comments,’’ Marion Harland discusses ‘‘ Th, 
Defamation of Charlotte Bronté ; Edward Beecher 
and ©. K. Tuckerman treat of “‘ Lyman Beecher’s 
Infant Damnation’’; New York State Senator 
Saxton explains ‘‘ Changes in My Ballot Bill”; 
Helen N. North treats of “What Americans 
Read”; and Julian Proctor answers the question 
‘‘Why ‘Member of Congress ?’”’ he new 
editor, Lloyd Bryce, fully maintains the rep. 
utation of this old Review. Price, @ year; 
single numbers, 50 cents. New York: No. 3, 
East 14th Street. 


— The Catholic World for April has among its 
notable articles one that will attract the attention 
of American educators, on the topic ‘* Normal 
Schools for Catholics,’’ by Rt. Rev. J. L. Spald- 
ing, of Peoria, Ill., in which he takes very strong 
ground in favor of normal schools, and says these 
schools “‘ are as essential to a system of education 
as is the elementary school or college or the uni- 
versity.”’ He truly says: ‘‘ The teacher makes the 
school, he is the living moulding power ; the system 
is but the mechanical appliance.’”’ He favors a 


arola; the ‘‘Sunday Readings”’ are selected as their welfare and his article is one of the deepest 


usual by Bishop Vincent; Albert Shaw, Ph.D., interest; ‘‘The Needs of the South”’ isa very 


central normal school, a sort of educational uni- 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


A Great National Work. 


te. 


Tt 
Gothe’s Sesenheim. . 


A Short History of the Roman People. ‘ 
Freshman and Senior. ° ° ‘ 

The Boys of North Parish. ‘ . 

Outlines of serene and Pedagogy. . 

Lake Champlain and its Shores. ° 

Elements of Evglish. ° 
A History of the U. 8. Under the Constitution. 


Corals and Coral Islands. 
Palestine. . ° ‘ 
Whence ? What? Where ? 
The Schoolroom Guide. 
Temperament in Education. 
Essays on Educational Reformers. . ° 
Ancient Cures, Charms and Usages of Lreland. 
In Teunyson Land. 
The Brain of an Army. 6 
The ot Herodotus. 
Woolwich Mathematical Papers. . 
A Dictionary of Applied Chemistry. . 
The Dominant Seventh. ° ° 
Semitic Philosophy. 

y Baby. 


The selections have been made with excellent 
and the editorial work has been admirably done. 


WASHINGTON, December 20, 1889. 


I do not see how any school in America can spare this work from its reference 


rivate individual will purchase 
e has to cut off for a time his 


Very respectfully, W. T. HARRIs, 


Commissioner of Education. 
CAMBRIDGE, January 25, 1 


1889. 
judgment, 
JOHN FISKE. 
By E. C. STEDMAN 
E. M. HUTCHINSON 
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PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


‘TEACHERS’ EXCURSIONS TO EUROPE. — 
We would call the attention of our readers to the 


well-known tourist agent, on another page, who 
offer seven excursions to Europe at $150 and up- 
wards; this to include all expenses of every de- 
scription, first-class steamers and second class rail 
traveling, a price never before offered to the pub- 
lic, and within the reach of most teachers who wish 
to make an educational trip to Europe. At such 
arate and with such good fare, it seems cheaper 
to travel abroad during the summer months than 
to stay at home.’’ 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of 
many of the readers of the JOURNAL to the at- 
tractive, illustrative advertisement of that beanti- 
ful summer resort, known as St. Mary’s CLup, 
located sixty miles east of Mackinaw, in the St. 
Mary’s River. Oar friends tell us it is one of the 
most delightful spots in which to spend the sum- 
mer. It isin the neighborbood of fine Fishing, 
Shooting, Boating, etc, As many teachers intend 
to visit the Northwest to attend the meeting of the 
N. E. A., who desire to spend their vacation in 
that section, we commend to their attention this 
newly organized club, in which the board for mem- 
bers is furnished at actual cost. Read the adver- 
tisement carefully, and address H. W. Fairbank, 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Iil., for full par- 
ticulars and circulars of this unique organization 
in the north of Michigan. 

ImMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Oartiage Hire, and stop 
a res _— Union HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and ati 
supplied with the best, Horse ears, 

supp 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 


live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


— The first steel pens were all made with fine 
points. In addition to these they are now made 
with blunt, broad, and turned-up points. Ester- 
brook makes them all in great variety. 


AN EXCELLENT teachers’ agency to join is one 
that is doing business, and can prove it. Don’t 
join any other. Send for circulars to the Teach- 
ers’ Codperative Association, 70 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, and you will find such an agency. 


NEW KODAKS 


tempting advertisemant of Henry Gaze & Son, the| Bits 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 


This work is the outgrowth of actual classroom 
experience, and is a practical common egense treat- 
ment of the whole subject. It is clear and con- 
cise, yet comprehensive, and is absolutely free from 
the entangling technicalities that so frequently 
prevail in books of this class. It advocates no in- 
dividual system, but appeals to the intelligence of 
any ordinary mind, and it can therefore be as suc- 
cessfully used by the average teacher of reading, 


Text - Books 


HANDBOOK of PRONUNCIATION 
By Joun BECHTEL 


The author has been engaged for fifteen years 
in teaching orthoepy, and has, therefore, had ex- 
ceptional facilities for securing words liable to be 
mispronounced. All persons who desire to pro- 
nounce according to the most approved standards 
will find this volume a most comprehensive and 
convenient help. 

It is specially adapted to the wants of classes in 
pronunciation in public and private schools, and to 


as by the trained elocutionist. 


Liberal terms in quantities. Special 


the needs of the general student. 
150 pages, cloth 
inducements for school introductions. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo, Stock Dealers, 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. 


Should avail themselves of the favorable opportunity 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Grand Tour of Europe. 


LOOMIS’ PARTY. 


Route : NewYork to Li 1; thence to France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Bohemia, 
Saxony, Germany, visiting all the prin- 
cipal places of interest in the severa! 


NORTHERN 


THE LAKE REGION OF MINNESOTA, 
THE RED RIVER VALLEY AND 


PUGET SOUND, PACI 


NO OTHER LINE from St. 
Railroad is the only line running 


countries. 
Entire expense of the tour, from CONSISTING OF 
11, from $800 to 8850. June 2 to Sept. | PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS, 


’ 

At the close of this tour, a party will leave Berlin 
for a four weeks’ tour of Russia and the Nerth, 
including POLAND, Russia, FINLAND, SWEDEN, 
DENMARK, HOLLAND. Additional cost only 8350. 

Another party will leave New York, July 12th, for 
an eight weeks’ tour of SCOTLAND, ENGLAND, PARIS, 
THE INE, SWITZERLAND, and GERMANY, under 
the management of Dr. L. C. is, who has, dur 


DINING CARS, AND 
FURNISHED TOURIST SLEEPING CARS, 
STONE NATIONAL PARK during the National 


CHAS. S. FEE, 


Low Excursion Rates will be in effect, and 
Assoc 
ta For Illustrated Books, Maps, Pamphlets, or any information desired, address 


ORO 


ATTENDING THE 


National Educational Association Convention 
AT ST. PAUL, MINN., JULY, 1890, 


to visit the many PLEASURE and HEALTH 


RESORTS tributary to the 


PACIFIC R.R. 


DEVIL’S LAKE OF NORTH DAKOTA, 


THE MOUNTAINS OF MONTANA. 
THE FAMOUS VYELLOWSTONE PARK 


> 
FIC COAST, and ALASKA. 


Paul reaches these many points of interest, and the Nerthern Pacific 


A DAILY VESTIBULED TRAIN SERVICE, 
TO ALL POINTS 


West and Northwest of St. Paul. 


special parties will be formed to visit the YELLOW. 
tion Convention. 


Gen’l Passr. and Ticket Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


ing the last 14 years, safel ; conducted mor 
twenty parties over similar younes. Entire aK 


4 and full 1 
‘or cire an culars apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. Boston. 


BARNEMANN 
MEDICAL COLLECE AND HOSPITAL, 


NOW READY. 


EXERCISES ARBOR DAY. 


With Notes, Hints, ana Suggestions. 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


The policy of this institution is to make no promis 
for or College tuition, clinics, sub-clinice, or any 
means for study &nd observation, that is not Yterally an 
righteously kept. THB THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL COURSE 
OF LEOTURES will in September, 1890, and con- 
or full ulars, catalogue, and 


BY ANNIE 
The exercises are all new and original. 


Olinigue, address Ey’ BAILEY, exis 
ue, ress E. Z. -D., 
Michigan Av,, Chicago. cow. 


I. WILLIS. 
Paper covers. Price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.: 3 Somerset St., Boston; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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April 10, 1890. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


versity for the Catholic system of American edu- 
cation; in conjunction with this paper is one by 


ELY’sS 
I. A. M. on the “‘ Training of Teachers in On- 
tario,’’ which says: ‘‘On the whole the Ontario CREAM BALM 
training system, as a system of secular training, 
sends forth a constant supply of good teachers, ; Cles™ses the 
and AS Coney are seen in the high standard Nasal Passages, 
reac! y public and separate schools of the| ajlays Pai 
province. The other articles are varied and inter- g terrae 
esting and cover a wide field of subjects. Price, . 
$4.00 a year; single numbers, 35 cents. New| Meals the Sores, 
York: Office of Catholic World, 427, West 59th 
street. 


— The Andover Review for April contains ‘‘ Re- 


i 


Restores the 
Seuses of Taste 
and Smell. 


had suffered a relapse an 
there who, besides su 
sationally; salary, $7 
teacher combining qualifications not often found 
take away in the middle of the term a teacher who is employed if there is a possibility of avoiding it, and then only 


had justnow. Two more tele 
easily made, and on Monda 


ether, 


Now we don’t pretend that 


THE SCHOOL 


she was in Batavia, ready for work. 
qeprctence, who had travelled in Europe, spoke both languages fliuently,and whom the place fitted like a glove. 

fe 
in the way of her promotion. 
were fortunate in 
of work. Try us when you want a Teacher or a 


ON FRIDAY March 14, we had a letter from the,Secretary of the Board of Education at Batavia, N. Y., saying 
9 that Che presenters (whom we had sent there five years ago) who had been ill and hoped to return, 

resigned her position. The spring term began the next Monday. Could we get a teacher 

rior qualifications as a woman, could teach Rhetoric, Elocution, French and German conver- 
ayear? That was certainly a severe test of an Agency,—three days to get to Bataviaa 


and in the midst of the school-yearat that; for we never 


f the board voluntarily releases her. Well, we ON S R AY and telegraphed tc two of them who were not 
found seven teachers who would answer fairly, ATU 0 teaching. Replies came that neither could be 
ams to two other teachers, and both could be had. 


The choice between them was 
Who was she? A Vassar graduate, of abundant 


had to take her away from another school, but it was with consent of the principal, too much her friend to stand 
we can always do as well as this. We N 
ing able to secure her release. But we give it as an illustration of our mode 0 MONDAY. 


lace. 
ULLETIN AGENCY: OC. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ligious Life in Our State Universities,’’ President mig 
Angell; ‘What is Salvation? President Hyde;|27Y the Cure, 


Among the oldest and recognized as 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ew Yorn. 


Always Reliable. Send for Manual. 


‘* Edward Thwing,’’ Rev. Wm. Higgs; ‘‘ Have! A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
we a Religion for Men’? Rev. H. A. Bridgman |W, Druga; by mall repel 
“An American Board of Theology for Foreign Mis- 
sions,’’ Professor Gulliver; ‘‘ What is Reality ?”’ 
Part VII: ‘‘A Hierarchy of Beings,’’ Rev. F. H. 
Johnson. Editorials: The Rate of Social Prog- 
ress; ‘‘ The Old Evangelicalism and the New”’ ; 
Mr. Palmer’s Criticism of *‘ Progressive Ortho- 
doxy’’; The Death of Mr. Neesima; The Ap- 
intment of Mr. Lay ; An Inquiry. Social 
momics : The Treatment of Crime and the 
Criminal Classes, Professor Tucker. German 
Theological Literature; Book Reviews. N. B.— 
A new literary department, under charge of Pro- 
f-ssor A. S. Hardy, will begin in the May number. 
cts. ; $4.00 a year. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
oston. 


N Coraline 
Health 
Corsets 


Have one pecul- 
arity which per- 
tains only to 
corsets of this 
make; they im- 
part a graceful 
and stylish figure 
to the wearer and 
the bust retains its shape to the end. 
They are boned with Coraline, a sub- 
stance superior to any other material 
and which insures a corset that will 
not wrinkle or break. 


— Our Little Ones, in its April number, gives 
visible tokens of the opening season in such articles 
as ‘‘A Spring Greeting,’ ‘‘ An April Happen- 
ing,’’ ‘* Pansy,’’ “ Spring-time,’’ ete. All these 
lovely pages of prose and verse are made more 
beautiful with illustrations. Any boy or girl will 
be delighted with this magazine, from which there 
: so much to be learned. Russell Pab. Co., 

oston. 


HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS have reveived all 
the way from five dollars ($5) to one hundred dol- 


lars ($100) for sending early reports of future These corsets fit every variety of 


openings to the Teachers’ Cod ive Association,} jgure. 
70 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Write to them 


for a verification of this. If you have been send- 
ing information to agencies where you get no credit 
for it, try an agency that believes in ‘‘ dividing ’’ 
the profits. Address, Teachers’ Codperative As- 
sociation, 70 and 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


And are Sold by first class dealers 
everywhere. 


WARNER BROS., Mnrrs., 


New YorK AND CHICAG? 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


ONGS OF HISTORY. 
Elegantly bound in cloth, Price, $100. 
t und in cloth. ce, $1.00. 
‘Address NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
Warren, Pa. 


FOR SALE, 


In a large Western city, a Ladies Seminary, which 
THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, has eon in successful operation for eleven years, 

Chicago, Ill., and is now prosperous and popular, The principal 
Grants all College Degrees to Non-residents, | desires to retire from the profession, and offers for 
but rigorously guards them by Examinations at the stu-/ gale the good will, furniture, apparatus, a good piano 
dents’ home under local Examiners or Assistant Profes-| “+4 entire- outfit for $2000. he fine school build- 


sors. Tuition is carried on by correspondence under a i d the lease may be ex- 
large corps of Professors, who teach almost every sub- ing is leased for six years, an 3 y 
. teuded indefinitely. For full rticulars apply at 
ect. Those who have left college without graduating HIRAM ORCUTT, ence 
N. E,. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Ieorald write us for requisite conditions, and graduate as | once to 
soon as possible. Post-Graduate Courses lead to all 
higher ret Information of Courses, Professors, etc., 


SHOULD CONSIDER 


1. A list of nearly 3000 (Two Thousand) POSI- 

TIONS which have been filled by the TEACHERS’ 

CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Chicago, is sent by 

them to any teacher on application, names of 

teachers located and dates given in full. 

2. This Association fill over 600 (six hundred) 
ans DURING 1889 in the States west of New | 

ork. 

3. No other agency has filled fifty (50) itions in 

the same territory in the same length of time. 

4. The ten highest salaried positions in ten States 


TEACHERS DES!/RING BETTER POSITIONS 


THE FOLLOWING: 


open to oc were filled through this Associ- 
ation, viz.: Michigan, $1800; Wisconsin, $1800; Min- 
nesota, $1500; Iowa, $2000; Arkansas, $2000; Illinois, 
gine; Dakota (two), one at $2000, and one at $1800; 

. Carolina, $2000; Missouri. $1500; Ohio, $1800. 

5. The testimonials of the Association are not num- 
bered by the dozen,—-they come from (1) hundreds of 
teachers, (2) from every State, (3) from those who 
have had actual experience with the agency in secur- 
ing a position or a teacl:er, (4) they are of very re- 
cent date, 1889-90. 


VACANCIES 
following teachers: 


Superintendencies. Salaries from $1000 to $2200 
High School Principalships, - 500 to 1800 
High School Assistants, 450 to 1500 


Several College Presidencies. 

One Normal yy Salary $2000 

A Latin Professor for University “ 1660 
must have studied abroad). 

A fessor of Mathematics, - 1200 to 1500 


is sought as one who can be depended upon 


with your address ; or, better, write fully your qual 


he new large Manual of the 
Address, 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


applicant for the work. 


FOR THE FALL OF i890. 
We have vacancies,— some in almost every State in the Union,— for the Fall of 1890, for the 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Principalships, town schools. Salary, $500 
Tatermediate and Primary,’ 


to 900 
» sto 8 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Several Coll.and Normal Professorships, 800 to 2000 
Director of Music for Normal, - - 900to 1500 
Several lady Teachers of Music. 

Reading and Education, - - - - 900 
Training Teacher, city Normal, - - 650 

Lady Teacher of Art. 


Of the 370 places now on our books, 232 are direct calls from the trustees, directors, and superintendents. 
It is well known to authorities that the TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION never recommends a 
teacher who will not succeed. It is impartial in its work. Hencea teacher recommended by this Agency 


If you are a good teacher and are looking for a better eolery. or a live, growing town where hard work 
will be appreciated, write to us for circulars. Ali communicatio 


ns are confidential. Senda tal 


ifications, experience, kind of position you want, and 


location. This will enable us to reply fully and save your time. 
ton sent free upon application. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


70 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


A SPECIAL ABBANGEMENT will be made with any Teacher or Superintendent who wishes to 
act as agent for the Association ‘in cities and towns where we have not already appointed an nt. 
Such appointments will only be made after a thorough investigation of character and qualifications of the 


EACHERS 


ries of $450 to $2500. For High 
$600 to $1200. For specialists in Music, Art, 


ers, and not “ hearsay.’ 


We have on our books, now, hundreds of vacan- 
Colleges, at salaries of $600 to $3000, For Super- 
hool Principais and Assistants, at salaries of $400 to $1500. For Grade 
teachers, at salaries of $30 per month to $85 per month, For Training teachers in Normals, at salaries of 

odern Languages, Elocution, and Commercial branches, at 

salaries of $350 to $1200. Now is the time to send for blank and Manual. Our vacancies are from employ- 
° ddress, SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 

C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


ANTED! 


cies. They are for Professors it 
intendents and Principals, at sala- 


ELMHURST, ILLINOIS. 


BRIDGE, M 


The agency has successful and experien 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio Pulding, 110 Tremont S8t., Boston. | Western Office, 
. RANSOM ‘anager. 


48 W. Third 8t., St. Paul. 
EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 


NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 
ced candidates for any position in public or private school work. Good 


teachers always in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


in the NATIONAL MAGAZINE, a large 24-page 

Literary Journal, sample copy of which and Application 

Form for membership, will mailed to any address on SOUTHERN 

ress: roop cago, WESTERN 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative itions; intro- 
duces to Colleges, Schools, and Pamilioe superior Profes. 


LA TIY AND GREEK sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 


asked to select a $1400 teacher for nex he 5 


to meet our views.” Cir 


LL OPEN, and our vacancy list is rapidly increasing. 


$2500 SUPERINTENDENGY iter. is an extract from # letter of Feb. 26, in which we are 


rite you thus early, that if you have no one registered 


now who will suit us, you will my be able in course of a month or two to find some one who will be likely 
culars, free. 
PENNSYLVANIA KDUCATIONAL BUREAU: L, B. LANDIS, 206 N. Seventh St., Allentown, Pa., 


Taught in private lessons and by correspondence, at | Oniy qualified teachers are recommended. Teachers pay 
31 Pemberton Square, Boston, m 18, by R. L. | a registration fee of $2.00. No charge is made to those 
ie ay Teacher of Greek and Hebrew at the Lay | see teachers. 


College, Crescent Beach, and Greek at Missiona Register at once. Address with stamp, 
T School, Faith Training College, and Y. Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 
0..4., Bosten. Nov. 21, 1888. Mr. STERLING, KY. 


The New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained 
a national reputation. We are constantly receiving calls 
for teachers of every grade, and from every State 
and Territory and from abroad, 


TO TEACHERS. 


DO YOU WANT A position to teach an ungraded school in some rural district 


? 
OR, A position in a good Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, High 
School, Academy, or Seminary ? 
OR, A position as specialist in Languages, Music, or Art ? 
OR, A position as Governess ? 
OR, re as Principal, Assistant, or Superintendent oj 


hools ? 
OR, To 


West or South, or abroad, or to teach in New England ? 
GISTER NOW IN THE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU 
OF EDUCATION. 


TO PATRONS. 


Patrons wno give us early notice of vacancies in their schools, will secure from this office the 
record of carefully selected candidates suited to the positions to be filled, for any grade of school, 
or for school supervision. No charge to School Officers for services rendered. 


Forms and Circulars sent free. Apply to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Cire of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17tn Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


TEACHERS WANTED, Year.” 
Colleges and Schools. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agencv 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


FOR BEGISTRATION. 


BEST FACILITIES, 

EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 

not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com 
Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 

Employers are served without charge. Our supply 

of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 

BR. E. AVERY, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
2 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


The PUGET SOUND 
Teachers’ Agency 


Is incorporated under the laws of Washington. Its 
object is to supply the schools of the Northwest with 
competent teachers, and to furnish such teachers 
with desirable positions. 
For particulars address the 
UGET SOUND TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


If you want a Medal for your school send 


KINDERGA 


ogue and Price List. 
River, N 


Teachers for my Iilus. Catal 


COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schoolr, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 


Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of tndustrial drawing. 

For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. 


For AT WORCESTER. 
E. H. Principal. 


Stats NOBMAL SOHOOL, 


GHAM, Mass. 
The next term will in with entrance examina- 
tions, Wednesday, Feb. 6th. For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN HybDs, Principai. 


‘ATE NOBMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
Sam both sexes. For catalogues, address the 


principa’, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
F e address the 
‘or Ladies only. For catal tg 
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CLEMENT'S CIVIL COVERNMENT, 


240 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXI.—No, 15. 


A NEW HISTORY PRIMER! 


A History of Hgypt. 


By F. C. H. WENDEL, A.M., Ph.D. Series of History Primers. 


pages. Five Maps. 


A brief history of Ancient Egypt from the earliest times to 
In the chronology the author has foliowed 


latest researches. 
dates.” 
the great campaigns. 
student of civilization, and the art student; an 


knowledge of Egyptian history. This brief work gives as completea history as the 


The maps have beeu most carefully prepared to ass 
s The study of Egyptology 1s of great importance to the theologist, the histor 
d the basis of a rational study of Egyptology is a thorough | anq 


18mo, flexible cloth, 159 


based on the 
roximate 
istory of 
lan, the 


the conquest of Alexander, 
Edwara Meyer’s system of “ap 
ist the reader in understanding the 


ited space will allow. 


Introduction price, 35 Cents. 


Specimen copies mailed to teachers at the introduction price. 


Special terms made on class supplies. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York. Boston. 


Chicago 


Atlanta. San Francisco. 


SCUDDER'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Preceded b 
to the 
HORACE E. 


The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: 


into Periods; a Suggestive Method; the insertion of Topical Analysis for Review, 
on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear, and Distinct Maps; Beautiiful Illustrations; 
a Low Price. A prominent teacher says: “ It is the best equipped school book ever use 


a Narrative of the Discovery and Settiement of 
ndependence of the Thirteen English Colunies. 
With Maps and L[ilustrations. 


North America, and of the Events which led 
For the use of Schools and Academies. By 


Logical Division 

as well as a fullset of Questions 
Superior Mechapical Execution ; 
d in the United States.” 


Well considered and well written bye 


Price #1.00; by mail, $1.15. Send for Circular. 


For samples and introductory terms 


864 Washington St., Boston. 122 and 124 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 18 and 20 Astor Place, 


address TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Pub’rs, 


MERRILL’S SCHOOL BOOK SERIES. 


A NEW 
BOOK. 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, 127 


NILES'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Introductory, 60c.; Exchange, 40c.; By mail, 80c. 


The author’s skill in presenting salient things ay and attractively, and in 
choosing what to omit, is certainly of very rare q 
Editorial Minneapolis Tribune. 


ty. — Dr. ALBERT SHAW, 


East Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS ' 


Les Poetes Francais du XIXme Siecle. Edited by | 
C. FONTAINE. A collection of Freuch poetry of the 
present century, pecamegeeny arranged, with bio-! 
graphical notices of the poets. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Antonymes de la Langue Fran . By A. 
MUZZARBLLI. A nove! and practical bouk for students. 
12mo. £41.00. 

Sample pages on application. Full catalogue free. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Publishers and Importers of French Books, 

851 & 853 6th Ave., New York. 


THE HOYT WARD 


Cyclopedia of Quotations. 


Prose and Poetry. 20,000 Quotations. 50,000 Lines of 
Concordance. Topical and other indices. Proverbs 
from Latin, French, German, Spanish, and other 
modern languages, with translations. Law and Ec- 
clesiastical Terms and Significations, etc., etc., etc. 
Price, cloth, $5; sheep, $6.50; half morocco, $8, full 
morocco, $10. Postage free. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 


The Elements of Laboratory Work; 


A COURSE OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 


By A. G EarRu, M.A., F.C.S.. 
Science Master at Tunbridge School. 
With fifty-seven diagrams and numerous exercises 
and questions. 
Pp. xii.-179 Crown 8vo. $1.40. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 E. 16th St., NewYork, 


DRAWINC BOOKS, 


COPY BOOKS, 
READING LEAFLETS, 


HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANCUACE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 

A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
8 East 14th St., New York. 21 Hawley St., Boston. 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
by FRED. W. HAcKwoop. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
83 East 17th St.. NEW YORK. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmetics 
Holmes’ Readers, | Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING OO., 

8 Tremont Pl. Boston. 66 & 68 Duane &t., N.V 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Leoyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Baub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivallied Outline Maps. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 

Sheppard’s Science. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, Broadway 


Anderseon’s Histories and Hist] Readers. 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s BKhetoric, and Literature. 
Hutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 65 Somerset St., Boston. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exc Z for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
1 AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CIVICS. 


Five Hundred Pertinent Questions in Civics. 


These questions are printed on slips of cardboard, 
1% x4 inches in size, two questions on acard. The 
to the Constitution of the 

es, but include many practi 
on the subjects of the day. des a 


(‘THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


7 NEW MUSIG BOOKS, 7 


CLASSIC FOUR-HAND COLLECTION 
($1.) Nineteen superior Duets for Piano, by Godard 
Bohm, Hofman, Brahms, and other first-class com! 
posers. 


YOUNG PLAYERS’ ($1.) 51 of the very 
POPULAR COLLECTION _ best, and very 
easiest pieces for beginners, filling 143 pages. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


DRAWING BOOKS 
AWING MODELS, and 
DBAVETISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed A 


@ teach and Drawing in Pri Heartily commended for Piano Teachers as the first 
They consist of both Solids | hook of pieces (or recreations) to use. 
ere mace © greatest er WHIT eces for 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible ORGAN ALBUM s) Pedal, iy 20 ao 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities posers. 
of the country, and are absolutely indispenssbie 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing OPERATIU ($1) 190f the best operas 


8 and es at the outset. 

and particulars, ad 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 
ABASH A 


PIANO COLLECTION are _ represented, and 
their melodies form the themes for as many pieces, 
by the best modern composers, furnishing the very 
best entertainment for the lovers of favorite operatic 


CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, For Soprano, 
Mezzo Soprano or Tenor. ($1.) 35 of the most lovely 
sacred songs, suitable for solos in church or for en- 
joyment at home. 


PIANO CLASSICS Vol. 2. ($1.) Contains 31 
pieces of medium difficulty, and of the best quality. 


POPULAR ($1.) Is as 
DANCE MUSIC COLLECTION bright and 
merry as a book can be, and is quite full of the best 
new Dance Music. 


Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 
best illustrated Woman’s 


A Special Offer! 


weekly. Handsomely illustrated. The latest fashion 
designs with full descriptions. The various departments, 
Literature, Art, Home Decoration, Science, are full and 
complete. Interesting serials by prominent writers, and 
valuable miscellaneous matter to interest all. We want 
you to see our paper, and to that end, make you this spe- 
cial offer, The subscription ya is $2.50 per year. To 
increase our circulation and introduce our paper into 
new localities, we will, on receipt of 50 cents, send it to 
you for 3 months (13 numbers), on trial. Write to us at 
once for this queen of weeklies. Address 


WOMAN’S ILLUSTRATED WORLD, 
10 West Twenty-third St., New York City. 


CIRCULAR CATALOGUES 
Scientific Text Books 
Industrial Works. 


We are issuing a series of Catalogues of Books on 
Scientific Subjects published by ourselves and which 
are now extensively used as Text Books and by prac- 
tical men and have now ready the following: 


No. I. CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

Ne. Il. MATERIALS OF ENGINEER- 
ING. Electricity, Strength, etc., etc. 
ARCHES, etc. 

No. IV. HYDRAULICS and BHYDRAU- 
LIC MOTORS. Water-Wheels, Wind Milis, 
Drainage Service Pipe, etc., etc. 

Ne. V. STEAM ENGINES 
LOCOMOTIVES, STEA 
ete. 

No. VI. CHEMISTRY, ELECTRICITY, 
PHYSICS, etc. 

No. VAI. MATHEMATICS, ASTRONOMY, 
etc., etc. 

ASSAYING, METALLURGY, 


No. 
MINERALOGY, MINING, etc. 


These CATALOGUES contain full titles of books, 
with press and other notices and descriptions of the 
same. They are neatly printed and put up in paper 
covers, and will be sent free by mail to any one 
ordering them. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


The Woman’s Illustrated 
World is the cheapest and 


BOILERS, 
-HEATING, 


,*Understandest Thou What Thou 
Readest?” No one can read the papers under- 
standingly without some knowledge concerning the 
rulers and statesmen of our time, and the political 
roblems before them. Send for‘‘ Rulers of the 

orld,” the only cheap work of the kind, 144 paces. 
Fall of valuable information on current history. 


Folly illustrated. 80 cents, Cloth 40 ts. 
53 E. 10th St., (2d door west of Broadway), 1% 
New York. Wabash Avenve, Ob 


Ready May Ist, 1890. 


WINNOWED SONGS 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


By IRA D. SANKEY. 


One of the largest and most useful collections of NEW and SELECTED songs for 
SUNDAY SONGS ever published in a single volume. ” 


124 pages. 35 cts. per copy in any quantity; Single copies for examinations, by mail, on receipt of price. 


BICLOW & MAIN, THE JOHN CHURCH CO, 
| 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 74 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
81 Randolph Street, New York. {9 East 16th Street, New York. 


HICH CRADE PENS AT LOW PRICES. 


PLAYS logue Danason Cate. School Boards Supplied. 6ow Apply for Terms and Samples. 
Mine is 
me / J Stuffed Animals 
Fossils, dl d ment and Skins, 
Eetomtoms ce MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Anatomical Models, 
" Send for Circular. ROCHESTER. N. Y. Invertebrates. 


SWINTON’S READERS 
SWINTON’S ADVANCED READERS. 


Supplementary Reading. 
In Physiology : ‘ In History : 


Swinton’s Outlines. 
. Swinton’s Condensed United States 
In Poetry and Fiction: Swinton’s First Lessons in our Coun- 


Swinton’s Classical Reader. try’s History. 
Cathcart’s Literary Reader. 


In Natural History: The Geographical Reader : 


Lockwood’s Animal Memoirs. A Series of 
Part |. Mammals; Part Birds. World, 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. Correspondence 
invited, and Descriptive List of all our 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & COMPANY, 


78 Broapway, New Yorg. 149 WanasH Ave., 


ECLECTIC SERIES.—ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY JANUARY 20th. 


New Eclectic History. A Revised, meget and Improved Edition of the EcLECcTIC 
ner OF THE UNITED STATES, by M. E. HALHEIMER, author of Thalheimer’s Histories. 
be p eee Sas Base re-written and much simplified to better adapt it to school use; the number 
pb ustrations has been a So including four full-page colored plates, and the entire 

re-set in new type. 12mo, leather, 440 pages. Price, $1.00 ; exchange price, 60 cts. 


Waddy’s Composition and Rhetoric. The Elements of Composition and Rhetoric 
with in both Criticism and Construction. By teacher of 
mg Richmond (Va.) High School. 12mo, 416 pages. Price, $1.00; exchange 


Ray’s Complete Algebra. A Com. to 
accom. Ray’s Mathematical Series, 
$1.00 exchange price, 60 cents, 


Send for our Proposition of Exchange Rates. 


ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


VAN 


Grazer, Boston. 28 Bop New Yor«. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
SEND 10 CENTS 
FOR SAMPLES r0 
A.S.BARNES & C9 
a INEW YORK & CHICAGO, 


